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ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
te receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
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but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editerial in the Leader, 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
Mne. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
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ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated Ht wifl be given to some college, 
public brary or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE. 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries, We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
as when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
aeed continualiy is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Unive salist Church, can read the 
pamphiets and get them read by others. 
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SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN 
MAINE 


The churches in Maine which are hold- 
ing services during the summer have ar- 
ranged a program of Visitation Days. as 
for the past several years. The enter- 
taining church will provide coffee, and 
perhaps other good things, to go with the 
picnic lunches which the visitors will 
bring, and the entire company will then 
enjoy a meal together after the service, 
except in the few instances noted below, 
where the service is held in the afternoon 
and the picnic lunch precedes the service. 

In some places Standard Time is used, 
and in others Daylight. Note which it 
is in each case. Better be an hour early 
than an hour late. 

This program has already appeared in 
the Universalist Banner, official organ of 
the Maine Universalist Convention. The 
only change from the list as printed there 
is that no Visitation Day service will be 
held in Kingfield. 

The dates, places of meeting, and di- 
rections for reaching the churches follow: 
July 17 

Readfield, 12 m. Speaker, Rev. Fred- 
erick S. Walker. Use of the church build- 
ing in Reedfield village is shared with the 
Methodists, whose service is held in the 
morning. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a. m. Speaker to 
be announced. Follow State Highway 
129, from the eastern part of Damaris- 
cotta village, branching off to Highway 
130 and follow this just beyond Bristol 
Mills Post Office. Turn left at this 
point, and again left about three miles 
farther on, near the edge of Round Pond 
village. The “Brown Church” is on the 
right side of the road before the village 
center is reached. Round Pond may also 
be reached by the Muscongus road from 
Waldoboro. 

July 24 


Livermore (Brettun’s Mills), 11 a. m., 
Standard Time. Speaker, Rev. Stanley 
Manning. The church is on the corner 
opposite the junction of State Highways 
107 and 108. 

Swanville, 10.30 a. m., Standard Time. 
Speaker to be announced. The church is 
located just west of the center of the vil- 
lage, which is reached from Belfast via 
State Highway 141. 

July 31 

Hiram, 10.30 a.m. Speaker to be an- 
nounced. The church is on State High- 
way 113, just beyond the bridge over the 
Saco River. 

Turner Center, 10.45 a. m., Standard 
Time. Speaker, Rev. George W. Sias. 
From Turner Village on Route 107, go 
east two miles. The church is opposite 
the campus of Leavitt Institute. 

August 7 


Stockton Springs, 11 a. m., Daylight 
Saving Time. Speaker, Rev. Edwin W. 
Grilley, Jr. The church is on State 
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Highway 1, just north of the center of 
the village. 
August 14 

South Hope, 2 p. m., Daylight Saving 
Time. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Robbins. 
The church is on State Highway 101 near 
the center of the village. Picnic lunch at 
one o’clock preceding the service. 

Canton Point, 2.15 p. m., Standard 
Time. Speaker, Rev. Milo G. Folsom. 
From Canton, follow the Gilbertville 
road across the Androscoggin River, and 
turn north at the fork just beyond. Pic- 
nic lunch at one o’clock in Union Hall, 
just to the right from the fork in the road 
above mentioned. 


August 21 


Livermore (Norlands), 11 a. m. and 
8.380 p. m., Daylight Saving Time. All 
day meeting. Speakers, morning, Rev. 
Merrill C. Ward; afternoon, Dr. John 
Smith Lowe. Turn east from Route 107 
between Livermore and Livermore Falls _ 
where sign indicates. | 

Hope, 11. a. m, Daylight Saving Time. | 
Speaker, Dr. C. Guy Robbins. The | 
church is located at Hope Corner, which > 
is best reached via Camden. 

August 28 


Bryant Pond, 11 a. m., and 2 p. m., 
Daylight Saving Time. All Day Grove 
Meeting under the auspices of the Oxford 
Association. From the center of the vil- 
lage on Highway 26, turn south beside the | 
railroad, crossing the track a short dis- | 
tance beyond, and continuing a little way | 
farther to the grove. If the weather is 

| 


unpleasant, the services will be held in the | 


church, near the railroad crossing. 
* * 


THE WOMEN’S INSTITUTE AND 
CAMP CHEERY 


It is still not too late to register for the | 
Institute at Ferry Beach, July 30 to | 
August 6. It is to be a wonderful week. | 
Don’t you like the program? 

Institute Program: “Lady Fourth Daugh- 
ter of China,” Foreign Study Book, Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. ‘Programs 
and Their Making,’ Rev. Josephine Fol- 
som. (This course will take in the books 
on China and the American Indian.) | 
Joint Course with Ministers. 

Camp Cheery: Bible Course: ‘The Era 
of Moses,’ Dr. Earle. China and the 
American Indian (Study Books of the 
Year), Mrs. Folsom. “How Do They | 
Do It?’’ (a course in methods), Alice G. | 
Enbom. ; | 

Evening entertainment is being planned | 
and afternoon recreation will be alluring | 
to adults and our young people of Camp 
Cheery. 

A week full of good things. 

July 30 to August 6. 

* * 

“Were you one of the many fooling 

with the stock market?” 


“Not me, I was serious, the market did 
the fooling.’’—Stray Bits. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


WHY PRINCIPAL PEIRCE RETIRED AS 
PRESIDENT 


Dear Dr. van Schaick: 


HANK you for your kind letter apropos of my 
resignation as President of the Publishing 
House. I felt almost guilty to be relinquishing 

office at a time of need when every friend of the House 
should rally to its service, but more than a year ago 
I had decided that I must, because of added responsi- 
bilities put upon me by a death in the family. There 
is a limit beyond which one can not carry positions 
that involve responsible charge. 

I wish to tell you that I appreciate, from personal 
knowledge, your splendid and successful efforts to 
keep the Leader to the front as the journal of our 
denomination. I don’t know how any one could 
have done the difficult task to greater accept- 
ance. 

Through you I would also testify to the loyal and 
devoted service given to the Publishing House and to 
the whole Church by the staff of the House—through 
all my years as President a service far beyond any 
recompense given them. They merit our most 
heartfelt thanks. 

I continue as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and shall support your policies and those of 
the House to my best ability. And to that end will 
you put me down as a Leader Associate, and find my 
check for twenty-five dollars enclosed. 

Very cordially yours, 
Arthur W. Peirce. 

Franklin, Mass., July 2. 


* 


MONEY FOR THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
ROM people who in times past have disagreed 
with our policies sharply, and from people who 
generally have seen with us eye to eye, we are 
getting a quick response to our appeal for help. 

For those who have missed our last issues let us 
repeat: The Universalist Publishing House is sound 
but embarrassed. It has its endowment but not its 
income. It has back on its hands the building that 
it sold a few years ago for $400,000, and for the time 
being it is getting little income from that part of its 
funds. Its gold notes are all protected, its trust funds 


are intact. But it is short some twenty thousand 
dollars a year which it needs to live on. Under these 
circumstances it sent out an SOS to its constituency, 
and, tough as times are, the Leader family is rallying 
to its support. 

We have not had time to hear from many people, 
but the people who have responded have both stif- 
fened our backbone and brought tears to our eyes. 

They sense what we are trying to do. They see 
that we are building a bridge for future generations 
of men in their forward march, and that this bridge 
leads over a great chasm of hatred and unbelief. 
They realize that we are all together in a work of 
faith and love, and they propose to see it through. 

We want ready money to use now or to depend 
on in the next eight months. We are at the heart- 
breaking task of balancing the budget. We are do- 
ing it without letting down the size or the standards 
of the Christian Leader. We consider it poor policy to 
put out an inferior product. As long as the present 
management is in control there will be no cheap little 
Christian Leader put out. Besides our regular sub- 
scribers at $2.50 per year we now have three classes 
of Leader supporters: Associates at $25.00 a year, 
Sustaining Subscribers at $10.00 a year, Contributing 
Subscribers at $5.00 a year, none obligated beyond 
the year for which they subscribe, all given the Leader 
for a year with each type of subscription. Already 
there are some who are not sticking to the categories 
established. They are leaping the fences and going 
on relief expeditions of their own. One proposes to 
give us $25.00 a month for a year. Could a gift possibly 
mean more psychically and physically than this? 
We shall report on the status of our appeal in our next 
issue, and thereafter from time to time. Already it 
has performed this great service: It has vindicated 
the faith of the editor-manager in himself, the Leader 
and our backers. 

We have had some hard wallops in the last 
month—if our readers will excuse the terminology. 
We were dazed for a week or two. 

Now we are back prepared to fight adversity 
with every ounce of our strength. 

Already it looks to us as if something profoundly 
revealing in spiritual ways were coming out of the 
hardships we all are facing. 
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ACCEPT CONDITIONS AND GO ON 


CORRESPONDENT sends us a page from 
Judge, the humorous weekly, saying: “See how 
a funny paper says it.” It says: “The next 
issue of Judge will last you fora month. . . . Yes, we 
know all about the tradition that a magazine ought 
to keep its schedule sacred. But the new publishers of 
Judge are not much on tradition. We think it’s just 
horse sense to accept conditions as they are rather 
than to buck them and lose money in an abnormal 
summer. 
our pens and pencils, a vacation, we’ll be able to make 
Judge louder and funnier when we get busy with 
weekly issues again in September.” 
We endorse the method and the spirit, if not 
the words. 
Not “Jouder and funnier’ but “stronger and 
better” is what we hope to make.the Leader week by 


week. 
* * 


THINKING ABOUT MONEY 


F late we have been thinking much about money. 
Perhaps always we have thought too much 
about it. But now vast numbers of people 

are short of money or have lost money. Banks and 

trust companies whose business is money, treasurers 
of countries and organizations who have to raise 
money, individuals who have to have at least a little 
money to live—all are thinking about it. And, like 
everybody else, we simply are immersed in this at- 
mosphere. 

The main thing that all of us are thinking is that 
perhaps this week, perhaps next, soon at any rate, 
stocks, bonds, real estate, wheat, cotton, will go up, 
and better times will come. 

Is that the main thing that we ought to be think- 
ing? Admit that it is not a wrong thing to want, 
admit that it is right to hope, pray, work, for “‘good 
times” again, is it not more important to think about 
the use we make of money when we have it? Whether 
it is our master or our faithful servant, and whether 
in our thinking we give more than perfunctory at- 
tention to the fairness of the rules of money making 
that we have set up? 

It is no new thing to have property or the things 
which stand for property become a menace. 

Many an old proverb, biblical and otherwise, ex- 
presses how men of every age have felt. ‘‘Money is 
the root of all evil,” we say. Then we supplement it 
by adding, “‘No, the love of money is the root of all 
evil.” 

Irving wrote of “the Almighty Dollar, that 
great object of universal devotion throughout all 
our land.” 

“Filthy lucre’’ is one of the names we apply to it, 
but almost always in joke. 

Little argument is needed to prove that the good 
or the evil seldom lies in money itself or in the things 
money represents. It lies in the use we make of 
money. It lies in our attitude toward it. 

The firstlings of the flock, the best sheaves of the 
field, very early were brought to the priest for the 
use of religion. Not a spiritual institution in the 
world to-day does not rest on a money foundation. 


By giving our bank accounts, as well as | 


When, however, money becomes a master, we 
find an entire nation turning money mad, wives telling 
their husbands, ‘I don’t care how you get it but get 
it,’ and society measuring men by their success in 
money making. 

In the church by precept and example we need 
to oppose this money madness of people, which sets up 
utterly false standards of living and obliterates the 
great values. We need at every cost to give ourselves 
to wise, just measures which will open wider the doors 
of opportunity to the men and women farthest down. 
And most of all we need to lead and foster a kind of 
thinking by people about.material possessions which 
shall take place in the upper stories of their brains 
and not down in their sub-cellars. 

* * 


A JAPANESE WRITES OF JAPAN 


HE Christian Century recently published what it 
records as the most revealing and important 
article to come out of Japan since the present 

hostilities. It is on “Japan Militarists and the Fascist 
Revolt,”’ and is by Kurataro Hirosa, an associate of 
Kagawa in the Friend of God Movement. It gives an 
illuminating account of what has happened in Japan 
in relation to the Manchurian conflict and the Shang- 
hai incident. 

The sum and substance of the matter is, as we 
have frequently pointed out in these columns, that 
Japan is faced with an attempt by the military party 
to turn Japan into a Fascist country. The important 
thing revealed by this article, however, is that opposed 
to the military party there are not simply the idealists 
of Japan but the powerful class of industrialists. 
important thing for Americans to remember is that 
the civil government of Japan is absolutely opposed to 
what was done. 

At the moment, Japanese Fascists are in control. 

One of the most interesting things about the pro- 
gram of the militarists is that it involves a destruction 
of Japan’s industrial system as it exists and the na- 
tionalization of all the important industries under 
military control. Hirosa says: ‘““To weaken the wealthy 
bourgeois class and the proletarian parties, to try for 
a permanent continuance of military dictatorship, 
these are the key principles of the war policy of Fas- 
cismin Japan. Of course these childish and barbarous 
policies can not be easily realized. The Fascists are 
utilizing our threat of an economic boycott and our 
discrimination against Japanese immigrants and 
students as weapons to excite national antipathy 
toward the United States and in order to lead the 
military to action against America.”’ 

Everything that we have ever urged concerning 
friendship with Japan, support of our Japanese mis- 
sion, equal treatment by our government of Japanese 
in immigration matters, and friendly personal con- 
tacts with individual Japanese, assumes new import- 
ance in the light of these developments. It is a time 
to double our friendship for Japan. It is a time to 
show American sympathy with the great Japanese 
liberals. No one class in Japan is Japan, any more 
than one class in the United States is the United 
States. Without making the slightest effort to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of Japan or to take part in 
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its policies, it is for us in the United States to redouble 
efforts to promote understanding and good will be- 
tween the two countries. 

* * 


DEAN INGE ON CHURCH UNION 


OME Episcopalians believe that our churches are 
not churches and our ministers not ministers in 
any true sense. Dean Inge of St. Paul’s, London, 

and many Episcopalian leaders in this country have 
moved on far ahead of that position. After declaring 
that there is no reason except inertia and the spirit of 
conservatism why most of the Nonconformist bodies 
should be divided from each other or from the Church 
of England, Dean Inge made this declaration to his 
fellow Anglicans: ‘‘Let there be no mistake. Free 
Churchmen will not admit that the commissions of 
their ministers are irregular, or their sacraments in- 
valid, or that episcopacy is anything more than the 
most convenient and efficient form of church govern- 
ment.” 

Without saying much about it, Bishop Johnson, 
Bishop Scarlett and Dean Sweet of the Diocese of 
Missouri recently gave a demonstration of breadth, 
tolerance and Christian understanding. When the 
Church Unity League held its sessions in St. Louis 
the Bishops loaned their cathedral for the service of 
communion. Bishop Scarlett preached, Bishop John- 
son gave the blessing and two other Episcopal clergy- 
men assisted at the communion. All the Episcopal 
clergy partook of the communion. 

It was when the Church Unity League met in 
New York in 1929 that Bishop Manning advised the 
rector, wardens and vestry against permitting a 
service of communion in St. George’s, or allowing Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin to officiate. 

Peter Ainslee says that the St. Louis incident has 
about it the atmosphere of the early church, “so 
simple and brotherly.” 


* Ox 


SPIRITUAL QUALITIES—THE NEED OF THE 
HOUR 


ORE self-control, more unselfishness, more 
faith, more courage, are spiritual qualities 
which can not be secured from bankers or 

stores, but only from vital religion. They are the 
need of the hour, according to Roger Babson. 

We are not very strong for Roger Babson, for we 
think that more humility and more modesty are also 
needs of the hour, and Mr. Babson is not over-modest. 
At the same time, he is a clean, upright, able man, 
faithful to the Christian Church which he so unspar- 
ingly castigates. His address will do good. He 
spoke at the Conference on Evangelism under the 
auspices of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America at East Northfield on June 16. 

In his Northfield address Mr. Babson summed 
up the reasons for non-church attendance. He said: 


A minister who sees his congregation dwindling 
may be quite sure it is due to one or more of these four 
reasons: (1) to sermons which are uninteresting, un- 
intelligent and non-helpful to the average man and 
woman; (2) to the fact that those who attend his church 
prove no more honest and kind than those who do not 
attend; (3) to a lack of spiritual influence in the home 
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and school and the bad example as to ‘‘church going’ 
set by certain influential people in the community; (4) 
to the feeling that the church does not render a service 
important enough to call for support. By a carefully 
planned campaign to correct these four handicaps over 
a period of five years, church attendance and church 


benevolence could be easily doubled. 
kx 


IN A NUTSHELL 
How are these words of Earle Bigelow Brown 
for an age concentrated on money? 

I wonder that God can afford it: 
Violets deep in the glen, 

Seldom or never discovered 
To eyes of adoring men. 

I marvel that God is not thrifty: 
Last night on the Tappan Zee, 

At one in the morning His moonlight 
Was spilled, molten silver, for me. 


The Christian Century, one of the strongest pro- 
hibition papers in the country, comes out flat-footed 
for the Hoover liquor plank, calling it ‘‘an achieve- 
ment of high statesmanship in the interest of true de- 
mocracy and national well-being.” The Congrega- 
tionalist, on the contrary, declares that Mr. Hoover 
has ‘‘abandoned support of the ‘noble experiment,’ 
takes his stand on rotten timber,” and ‘“‘is facing both 
ways.” 


Let us be delivered, says the North Carolina 
Christian Advocate, from the man of the street or the 
church man who speaks of a minister as “a fifteen 
hundred dollar man” or “a three thousand dollar 
man.”’ By such standards Francis Asbury, founder 
of Methodism, would be on the lowest rung of the 
ladder. 


Is there anything much more ridiculous than 
the usual keynote speech, Republican or Democratic, 
at a national political convention? Perhaps by the end 
of another four years, the laughter of the nation will 
have ended them. 


In 1933 we shall have the centennial of the separa- 
tion of church and state in Massachusetts. Probably 
the state church of a hundred years ago (Congrega- 
tional) will lead in the celebration. 


Lyman Powell, preaching for Burris Jenkins 
in Kansas City, likened a vacation to “a house by the 
side of the road” where one can slow up, see things, 
and understand men and God. 


With the program printed in this issue, Springfield, 
Vermont, ought to have inspiring services July 30 and 
31, when the Universalist church will celebrate its 
one hundredth anniversary. 


Is cancellation of international debts under proper 
safeguards as to disarmament too great a price to pay 
for a swift return to world prosperity? 


The radio is rapidly killing the “keynoter’” and 
the “nominator.” The laughter of the country is 
too loud and prolonged. 
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A Sitaent of Belief and Experience 


Wofford Colquitt Timmons 


Among Congregationalists it is the custom to sum- 
mon a council of representative ministers whenever a 
church is about to settle a new minister. At these 
councils the candidate has to submit a statement, after 
which the council votes upon the question of approving 
the installation. One of the largest and most notable 
of these councils came together at New Britain, Conn., 
May 19, when the Rev. Wofford Colquitt Timmons, 
formerly of the First Congregational Church of St. 
Louis, was installed as minister of the historic church 
which the late Dr. Ozora Davis served. 

Not only is the following biography fascinating in 
itself, but it comes up to a climax in a concise state- 
ment of religious belief which illustrates anew the unity 
which exists between the leading Congregational and 
Universalist churches. Mr. Timmons flatly avowed his 
Universalist faith and the council unanimously ap- 
proved installing him. 

The Editor. 


to which he replied, with oreat unction, 
“Dis am suttinly gonner bea lesson to me.” 

I am not sure what the lesson is, unless I learn 
from this wise Council wherein I fall short and thus 
be encouraged to do better. 

I have often wondered who started this business 
of making statements at installations—but I am on 
the scaffold, and it is no time for me to be raising his- 
torical questions, at least not in New England, where 
this time honored custom goes back to where “the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” 

But please let me assure you that I appreciate 
your presence, as I am sure South Church does, in 
this ecclesiastical council; and that your approval and 
blessing are sincerely sought not only in confirmation 
of the action that brings me to this church but in 
inspiration for the task this great church presents. 

Coming as I do a comparative stranger to many 
of this Council, I suppose a “‘statement’”’ would be 
expected to include something of the story of the way 
by which my life has come from the beginning unto 
now. While my life has been planned, directly and 
indirectly, for arrival at this time and some such place, 
yet it has been more a matter of fortuitous circum- 
stance that has brought me here so far from the scene 
and situation of my first environment. If any one 
had prophesied fifteen years ago that I would be in a 
Connecticut Yankee church I should have called him a 
false or fanciful prophet. But the Good Lord, with 
the aid of church pulpit committees, ‘works in mys- 
terious ways His wonders to perform!”’ I am reading 
with fresh interest and insight Mark T'wain’s inimit- 
able story, “A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court,” only the picture as I see it now is somewhat 
reversed, to be a King Arthur Southerner in a Con- 
necticut Yankee church! 

I started this earthly pilgrimage forty-three years 
ago in a Southern Methodist parsonage in the little 
town of Lawrenceville, Ga. I remember nothing about 
it and I have not been there for forty-two years. 
My father, being a minister in the North Georgia 


Conference, heard the divine voice of the bishop at 
least every four years to move on to some other 
“charge.” The first I can remember is connected with 
the rather picturesque, but sleepy, old city of Au- 
gusta—the rather humble, but dignified, old church 
in which my father and mother seemed to be intermin- 
ably active, the cotton mills, the canals, the weeping 
willows, the magnolias, the many black faces from 
which poured their plaintive-songs (their souls I did not 
see as I see them now)—and I have two distinct recol- 
lections of my father’s ministry there: one, his sten- 
torian voice crying out against child labor in the 
cotton mills, and the other his favorite historical 
reference—‘‘the Wesleys came this way.” 

My father, up until the time I was seventeen, was 
called, or summoned, to five different churches—to 
Washington, to White Plains, to Fitzgerald, to Inman, 
to Atlanta—all in Georgia. Once, on a lecture trip 
to Nebraska, he almost yielded to an overture to cast 
his lot in that state where Methodism was fast growing, 
but his sense of loyalty to his native heath kept him 
in Georgia. His pastorate of the English Avenue 
Church in Atlanta came to a sudden, but glorious, end 
when J] was seventeen. Naturally, I still think of 
Atlanta as my boyhood home, for my father’s longest 
pastorate was there and his body sleeps in its soil. 

Despite the fact that, as a Methodist minister’s 
son, I was shifted from one place to another, without 
that deeply rooted conciousness of an ancestral home 
so common to many pople in these parts, yet I do not 
see how any one could have had a better start than I 
had. My father, though deeply religious in Methodist 
orthodoxy of his day and yet diligently studious, was 
one of the most buoyant men I have ever known, 
while my mother, a gentlewoman of English birth, is 
(and I shall be forgiven if I appear to boast) the most 
capable and courageous woman I have ever known— 
the capability of native wisdom and the courage of 
spiritual faith. I was in the middle of seven children, 
six sons and one daughter. My father used to say that 
his largest possessions consisted of “‘books and boys,” 
and my mother still claims the distinction of being a 
first class economist—she took eare of a family of nine 
on a Methodist minister’s salary. While the par- 
sonage fare was never after the order of Delmonico, 
there yet was always music, books, wholesome rec- 
reation and hearty conversation—and of the seven 
children five got to college, the other two choosing 
not to go. 

At the age of fifteen I entered the Academy of 
Asbury College, a small, strictly religious Methodist 
school, located at Wilmore, Ky. I think the reason I 
was sent to this school was because my older brothers 
came home from Emory College spotted with the 
measles of heterodoxy. My father must have de- 
termined to try to keep me isolated. I was quaran- 
tined at Asbury four years, broken by an interval of 
two years, but, as I look back upon it now, it was an 
experience for which I am profoundly grateful, as 
Asbury College certainly made young men looking 
toward the ministry feel very much at home. 
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I can’t remember any time when I was not 
“looking forward toward the ministry.”’ My parents 
used to say I was ‘dedicated to the ministry before I 
was born.’’ But so was each of my five brothers; 
but I am the only one that ratified that dedication. 
I can’t remember any particular ‘‘call to the minis- 
try,” at least, no Pauline experience of bright light or 
voice. But I do remember a very vivid religious 
awakening at fourteen during a revival meeting my 
father was conducting—they all called it conversion 
at the time. But, by whatever name or analysis, I 
knew I was being drawn by an inward desire into a 
definitely spiritual temper and tone of life—not that 
there was any great outward change, only an avowal 
of purpose in sympathy with my home influence, a 
fixing of life attitude in what I considered to be the 
direction of the Christian way of life. I used to hear 
people talk about “conviction of sin;” I never had any 
such conviction that I can recall—at least up to this 
religious awakening (I have had plenty since!). I 
used to hear people talk about the “fear of God’— 
and I wondered why. The Southern Methodist down 
in Georgia used to thunder a lot about Hell, and scare 
some people half to death—but I can’t remember ever 
being the least bit.so seared even when my father did 
the thundering. (John Porter Fort’s book, “God in 
the Straw Pen,” was something more than fiction— 
to me!) Religion never took the turn of morbidity 
—although I must admit some phases stirred me to 
an insatiable curiosity. Even now I can’t feel myself 
rebuked by Walt Whitman when he says: 

Be not curious. about God, 


For I, who am curious about each, am not curious 
about God. 


Of course Whitman may have meant something a 
little different, for he goes on to say in the same verse— 


Why should I wish to see God better than this day? 

I see something of God each hour of the twenty-four, 
and each moment then; 

In the faces of men and women I see God, and in my 
own face in the glass; 

I find letters dropt from God in the street—and every 
one is signed by God’s name, 

And I leave them where they are, for I know that 
whereso’er I go, 

Others will punctually come forever and ever. 


If Whitman means by “‘curiosity” fears and foreboding 
then I agree with him; but the curiosity that is in my 
mind, from fourteen on to forty-three, is the curiosity 
of the wordless wonder of life, its meaning, its mystery, 
‘the urge toward the Infinite, the lure of the unre- 
vealed. 

At any rate, religion caught my heart in this kind 
of spell; and if that spell should ever be broken I 
should then be in danger of becoming a materialist. 
I realize I lay myself liable to the criticism of spiritual 
dilettanteism; but nothing could be further from my 
purpose or spirit. One is saved from the dilettante by 
historical perspective and even more so by growing 
experience; one may become a connoisseur in actual 
Christian experience. I have always felt that the 
greatest apology for Christianity is its actual crys- 
tallization in human life, which saves, and which seals, 
religion, and thus mankind, from mere metaphysic or 
philosophic skywriting. Thus the lure, the urge of 


religion, which seized me at fourteen, and persists to 
this day, is not a pretty butterfly chase, but I trust 
the up-reaching for the abundant life; and, in this 
sense, it is my Christian apologetic and the truest 
credential I have for being in the Christian ministry. 

But to continue my narrative, perhaps it may 
be of interest to tell how I ‘‘started to preach.”’ (Per- 
haps “started to preach” should be under-scored, for 
it seems to me it has always been only a starting— 
a constant starting!) In Dr. Fosdick’s class in 
Homiletics in Union Seminary I remember preaching a 
class sermon, and Dr. Fosdick walking down the aisle 
of the chapel after the service saying to me: ‘“Tim- 
mons, that was a noble effort, a noble effort.” 

When I was still fifteen—the first summer I was 
home from Asbury Academy—I was with my father a 
great deal in his summer activities, mostly “pro- 
tracted meetings,” as they were called. I remember 
it as if it were yesterday! Father was assisting a 
brother minister in a neighboring town, which minister 
had two churches in his charge. They had come up 
to the climax“of this meeting with only one more 
Sunday to go—the last inning, as jit were, and the 
question was if the pastor should leave the meeting to 
hold his regular Sunday appointments at the other 
church. It was a weighty question, and father and 
his friend debated it most of Friday and Saturday. 
Saturday afternoon, in the June sunshine of 1904, as 
they each said they should stay by the meeting at 
Hampton, my father, who kept looking at me in an 
ominous way, said, ‘‘Son, at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing you start for Lovejoy.” ‘‘Yes, sir,” I answered. 
“But, father, whom am I to take as the preacher?” 
“Yourself,” he replied. ‘Yes, sir,’ Ianswered. And 
I knew then I was on the way! 

I felt like a boy who wanted to put on long 
trousers, but did not want to be seen in them! But I 
was as conscious, then as now, that it was what I 
wanted to do, should do and would do! 

As I said a moment ago, I am here not so much by 
direct planning as by fortunate circumstance—in the 
spring of 1909 Asbury College burned to the ground. 
I had been rustling my way through school since my 
father had passed away. My closest comrade in 
Asbury was Rufus Baker, a Lincoln type from the 
same hills in which Lincoln was born. Rufus was the 
laundry-man and I the mail-carrier—envied positions, 
as we made frequent trips to the women’s dorm. We 
met somewhere on the campus, Rufus and I, almost 
amid the smouldering ruins—he with his laundry cart 
and I with my mail sack. “Well, what are we going 
to do now?” A simultaneous question. “Let’s go 
West!’ A simultaneous answer and decision. In an 
hour we had dispatched telegrams to Dr. W. J. Mar- 
tindale at Wichita, the grand old man of Kansas 
Methodism, asking for supply work until the next 
September. The next day his answer came appoint- 
ing Baker to Minneola and me to Lake City, “sight 
unseen.”’ (Lake City was not the jumping off place; 
it was the bottom after the jumping off!) 

But that summer stretched out for both Baker 
and me to nearly four years. After a year and a 
half at Lake City, with my mother running the little 
parsonage, I fell into the hands of Dr. D. M. Yetter, 
a wonderful district superintendent, who saw ny 
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longing to get back to college. In the spring of 1911 
I joined the Southwest Kansas Conference as a 
probationer and was appointed to the beautiful little 
town of Udall, a student charge only a few miles from 
Winfield, the seat of Southwestern College. I entered 
Southwestern that fall, half sophomore and half 
junior—finding an atmosphere, both intellectually 
and spiritually, a veritable tonic to my life. I think 
I shall spend the first thousand years of the future 
life thanking God for four people—Dr. Frank Moss- 
man, the president of Southwestern; Miss Henrietta 
V. Race, the head of the Department of Sociology; 
Dr. John McCollough, head of the History Depart- 
ment and debating coach; Dr. John Paul Givler, pro- 
fessor of Biology. Dr. Mossman set my face toward 
the seminary, Dr. Race toward Columbia University, 
where Franklin H. Giddings taught sociology, Dr. 
McCollough toward an historical perspective, and 
Dr. Givler, who gave us more time in his home than 
in the class room, showed us the scientific approach 
and method—the first truly liberal interpretation of 
life and religion I had ever heard. I finished South- 
western in June of 1918. 

; Drew Seminary, the mecca of all good Methodist 
ministers in the making! I entered in the fall of 1913 
with an assistant’s job to Dr. Christian F. Reisner at 
Grace Church, New York City. 

But a yeast of some sort was fermenting the 
dough of my personality. JI said I could never re- 
member a time when I was not “looking toward the 
ministry’—and that is true; but the “ministry” 
seemed to be shaping up in my mind as something dif- 
ferent than I had originally thought. Without going 
into all the reasons, I deliberately started a series of 
changes. First, I started to Columbia University in 
the fall of 1914 instead of waiting to complete the 
seminary course; I lost nearly all the religion I ever 
had at Grace Church, and welcomed the chance to go 
to the great Roseville Church, in Newark, under the 
able leadership of Dr. Dorr Frank Diefendorf—another 
personality I shall spend a thousand years being 
thankful for; then the greatest change of all when I 
went from Drew to Union in the fall of 1915. The next 
year I was thinking of the ministry as social service, 
and became general secretary of the John Hall Me- 
morial, the Social Settlement of the Fifth Ave. Pres- 
byterian Church; but one year of that convinced me 
it was not the ministry I was looking for. My rest- 
lessness was not so much with the kind of ministry, I 
learned later, but with the method, the attitude and 
emphases. Dr. Diefendorf wanted me to join the 
New York Conference, but I compromised by being 
ordained elder under the seminary rule by Bishop 
Luther B. Wilson. 

Of course, the World War was on, and I was as 
much confused as anybody. I had been doing con- 
siderable volunteer work at the 57th Street Y. M. C. A. 
in New York under Graham Wilson. “Why don’t you 
go full-fledged into the Y. M. C. A. secretaryship,” 
he said, “‘come here and be my assistant?” Instead, 
I became general secretary of the beautiful Y. M. C. A. 
in Newburgh on the Hudson, immediately after Union 
Seminary Commencement in 1917, taking with me my 
bride. 

When we as a nation entered the war, I volun- 


teered as a chaplain, but John R. Mott called a group 
of us into his office and said some of us must help to 
man the ““Y” work in the cantonments. I went back 
to Augusta, Georgia, then to the personnel bureau in 
New York, then as base hospital secretary at Camp 
Dix in New Jersey. I stayed considerably after the 
armistice. 

Just before Christmas of 1918 a man by the name 
of J. W. McCandless came to Camp Dix to see me, 
with the result that I promised to go to Minneapolis 
as secretary of the newly designed Young Men’s Di- 
vision of the Y. M. C. A.—which became the pioneer 
organization in this field.. I had there three of the 
happiest and most fruitful years of my life—a verit- 
able ministry, I believe. ; 

But all the while there was something lacking, 
and, unconsciously, I was trying to meet the lack by 
preaching somewhere almost every Sunday. 

One day the question came to me—just as it 
must have come to my associates in the Y. M. C. A.— 
“Are you a preacher or a secretary?” Mr. Wirt 
Wiley, the general secretary, said to me, “This is the 
ministry, only different in technique.” To be sure— 
medicine is a ministry, too, only different in tech- 
nique! I was trained from youth up for one, and 
not the other. 

But something within me refused to be happy over 
the prospect of regular work in the Methodist Con- 
ference—something, either polity or creed, or re- 
membrance of protracted meetings, over against the 
quiet talking of John Paul Givler in biology Jabora- 
tory—something; perhaps the same something that 
caused the earlier change from Drew to Union. 

Down the street only a block from where we lived 
in Minneapolis was the Park Ave. Congregational 
Church—the Rev. Alvin C. Bacon, minister, just 
home from the war. Mrs. Timmons and I one Sunday 
morning had the chance to go to church together. 
“Let’s go to the Park Avenue Church!’ We went, 
again and again. The music was atrocious, the 
architecture somber as compared with the glorious 
Hennepin Avenue Church where we belonged, the 
congregation relatively small; but the thought of the 
preacher, the sprit of the worship, was, from my 
point of view, ideal. 

“T could be a minister in that kind of church,’ I 
said. “Nay,” said my wife, “I married a Y. M. C. A. 
secretary, not a minister!” 


Some time later the Rev. Russell Henry Staf- 


ford, better known and beloved as ‘‘Tommy,” met 
me in the Y. M. C. A. lobby. “Tim, would you go 
down to my church (the Open Door Congregational 
Church it was) and supply until they call a man?” 
(For Dr. Stafford had just accepted a call to First 
Church. ) 

I went, and continued to go—until one day I 
awoke to the fact I was happily at home in that kind 
of pulpit, and received a call to become permanent 
minister. But at the very same time Dr. Dewey of 
Plymouth Church asked if I would come as his assist- 
ant, and | felt it would be much more the part of wis- 
dom for me to learn the ways of Congregationalism 
under a man like Dr. Dewey than to attempt to go it 
alone. I have never had cause to doubt that decision. 

In the spring of 1922 I was called to the First 
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Church in St. Louis, where, for the’past ten years, I 
had what I now remember to have been as genuinely 
joyous a ministry as any of which I had ever dreamed. 

The rest of the story, from Jan. 15, 1932, until 
now, this Council knows, or will disclose in its de- 
liberations; and I earnestly pray may find justification 
in giving its approbation to the beginning of this new 
chapter which, with eagerness and happiness, I have 
already begun to live. 

It would be too long an attempt to relate my 
evolving theological and philosophical views. They 
are not what they were ten years ago, and I think will 
undergo much alteration in the next ten, or even two, 
years. But my general bases of faith may be stated 
in briefest form in the following: 

1. That God 1s—without trying to define Him 
except as the Eternal Spirit of all Being, the Soul of 
this universe, the Father of all. 

2. That God has revealed Himself—without limi- 
tation as to time or place or method. 

3. That Personality, especially through Jesus, is 
the highest revelation, without any of the so-called doc- 
trines or dogmas of the person of Christ as indis- 
pensable to this revelation. 

4. That human life has a conscious need, not the 
result of a “fall,” but inherent in the nature of an 
evolution, the struggle of moral possibility, both the 
latitude and limit of freedom. 

5. A realizable relationship to the spiritual where- 
by that need 1s met—most perfectly presented in the 
entire ministry of Jesus. 

6. The persistence of personality, or personal im- 
mortality. 


7. A just recompense of reward with the view to . 


the conservation of values. 

8. The ultimate triwmph of Good—or the Kingdom 
of God. 

9. The final, universal union of all souls into the 
Family of the Eternal. 

Or perhaps I might gather up my religious ideal 
and purpose into this single statement: 
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An acceptance of the spiritual reality of life— 

With Christian motivation— 

Toward Universalism. 

Now, I have said nothing specifically on the 
views I hold regarding institutionalism—such as the 
church, the family, the state. I have not tried to set 
forth in this simple statement my attitude toward 
the many moot questions, such as the present economic 
disorder, prohibition, pacifism, etc. I have not even 
tried to take the temperature of “flaming youth,” or 
give my diagnosis; or pronounce my purpose with re- 
spect to the “social gospel,” especially in relation to 
this industrial community in which I am now placed. 
I had much rather allow these views to be drawn out 
by your questions, which I know are inevitable and 
already forming in your minds. Suffice it to say, in 
anticipation of your queries, the whole of life to me is a 
spiritual enterprise and only in small measure amen- 
able to material and objective discipline, whether 
they be formulas, creeds, laws, leagues or what not. 
The ills of human life are fundamentally spiritual mis- 
interpretations“and maladjustments, and must be 
so treated. I have no social panaceas as such; nor 
can I pin my faith to the popular legal controls, be 
they ever so strong. War, intemperance, economic 
injustice—these, all, are human quotients spiritually 
valued, and can not, by either the testimony of history 
or present social experience, be shown to respond 
sincerely to the voice of the letter, but will, I believe, 
yield to the influence of the Spirit. I am not expect- 
ing the Kingdom of Heaven to come ‘“‘with observa- 
tion’’—and this on the authority of Jesus. The truth 
about all this to me is not. the truth of institutions, 
movements, theories, and their concomitant machin- 
ery, for at best they are only objective forms; the 
Truth—all Truth—is interpretation in terms of ‘per- 
sonality, and in this spiritual area, this “withinness,” 
the Kingdom of Heaven is coming. All of my answers 
to your questions, as well as all of my approach to 
the Christian ministry in this church and community, 
will be in the light of this interpretation. 


Let Us Understand This Geneva Business 


Roland Hall Sharp 


N a letter from Geneva the other day, a member 
of the American delegation to the Disarmament 
Conference told me how they were “plodding 
along, trying to get something done.” This 
summary confirms my conclusions since coming home 
from the conference, that it faces obstacles greater 
than many Americans realize. President Hoover will 
need all his patience while his proposal for a one-third 
cut goes through the mill of negotiation. Yet an 
understanding in this country of why the parley 
marks time is vital to future efforts toward reducing 
the crushing load of armaments. 

How practical a question this is may be inferred 
in the mere financing of our delegation abroad. Sup- 
pose the $350,000 grudgingly voted by Congress runs 
out before the conference has ended its labors. _ Unless 
America understands and therefore continues its sup- 
port, it is clear that disarmament on a world scale 
can not remain within the realm of possibility. 
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America will not fail. Secretary Stimson in his 
visit to Geneva learned much. American delegates, 
sharing the eagerness of their countrymen for results, 
have splintered lances, but are more firmly seated in a 
knowledge of obstacles to be overcome. It only 
remains for the public and their representatives in 
Congress to supplement the first flush of enthusiasm 
for disarmament with insight and perseverance. Be- 
yond this conference, and regardless of what it pro- 
duces, America inevitably holds a leading place in 
establishing disarmament. 

It is unthinkable that nations, restive as weeks 
drag into months with little agreed to for their relief 
from the incubus of arms, are again to plunge into 
cynical, avowed arms competition. Yet signs of this 
retrograde sentiment are not wanting. An Italian 


. Senator has counseled the prudence of preparing to 


resume the race in armaments, in view of meager re- 
sults at Geneva. To be sure, this is only a warning, 
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since official Italy continues “‘watchfully hopeful,’ 
and as an earnest of good faith has postponed its 
warship building program for the year beginning this 
July 1. 

Other encouraging events tend to offset the gen- 
eral impression that there is nothing worth talking 
about going on at Geneva. The naval committee, by 
deciding to add six years to the age limit before 
battleships may be replaced, took a tangible step 
toward slowing the building pace. Unanimous agree- 
ment was won for banning bacteriological warfare. 
While snags have been struck in the work of other 
technical committees, Prime Minister Macdonald of 
Britain counsels: “Don’t get disappointed because 
things go slowly. When the end comes we shall have 
accomplished something real.” 

Similar confidence in ability of the conference to 
achieve has marked the course of the American dele- 
gation. Just before I left Geneva it was clear that 
following the Easter recess Mr. Hugh 8. Gibson 
would come back with a strong drive for action. He 
did. To make it more emphatic, Secretary Stimson 
lent the prestige of his presence. Finally President 
Hoover personally entered the field. This strong 
American policy has been continued in the campaign 
against aggressive arms. It also shows in the insist- 
ence that the conference sit through the Lausanne 
reparations conference, the August holidays and the 
League of Nations Assembly in September, if neces- 
sary, to get somewhere. Then America will willingly 
go home. But its ears are closed to talk of postpone- 
ment or adjournment. . 

This policy is not only typically American, it 
recognizes practical domestic politics. Congress may 
be prevailed upon to vote additional support for a 
delegation working abroad for reduction of armaments. 
It could hardly, in the midst of an economy program, 
support delegates and staff in Europe during a long 
adjournment. To bring them home and send them 
-back would likewise meet Congressional questions of a 
troublesome:sort, especially if the first outlay had not 
shown a balance of results. 

President Hoover is no doubt seeking to forestall 
these grave possibilities by his personal plea for action. 
Indirectly, too, another sort of American pressure is 
being exerted to solve at a stroke two of the most 
stubborn deterrents to revived confidence and business. 
The Administration disavows any intention to hold 
war debt revision or cancellation as a club over the 
heads of European nations to compel arms reduction. 
Yet the connection is inescapable, as a bargaining 
point if no more. The Lausanne Reparations Con- 
ference finds Germany unable to pay more repara- 
tions, at least for many years. This means that France 
and England will cease to draw money from Germany 
that up to the Hoover moratorium had largely been 
handed on to America. So these nations look to 
America to share the effects of wiping out repara- 
tions, by canceling an equal amount of war debts. 

Here comes the rub. American opinion has 
shown no disposition to accept this view. Congress 
specifically ruled against it in approving the Hoover 


moratorium. 'The United States has taken no part. 


in the Lausanne conference—officially. Yet Mr. Hugh 
S. Gibson, head of the American arms delegation, 
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has held important private conversations with repara- 
tions delegates. 

America’s linking of disarmament and any con- 
sideration of revising war debts is well recognized 
among European statesmen. America says in effect: 
“Why should we ask our taxpayers to make up any 
part of the $11,000,000,000 Europe owes us, while 
Europe spends each year on armaments several times 
over what it would take to pay our full annual in- 
stallments? But if you will agree to reduce arma- 
ments by one-third as proposed by Mr. Hoover, thus 
saving the world from $10,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,- 
000 in the next decade, we should be able to work out 
an adjustment of the war debts that would be accept- 
able to our people.” 

What an opportunity for statesmanship! When 
President Hoover’s message was read at the Disarma- 
ment Conference, cheers arose such as had not been 
called forth by any other proposal. Galleries and 
delegates alike sensed the latent possibilities. Like a 
bold stroke of strong oars, the plan promised to impel 
the conference out of its doldrums. This stroke, 
aided by a breeze of confidence from up the lake at 
Lausanne due to a reparations agreement, might bring 
the conference into port. 

Such is the hope. Yet here again Americans, 
including the President, need to remind themselves of 
complexities in the way of rapid action, either at 
Geneva or Lausanne. This is simply to prevent dis- 
appointment, not to cause despair. There are hope- 
ful signs to be found in a candid-and thorough recog- 
nition of existing European conditions. To be sure, 
the entire diplomatic stage rocks on piles of TNT. 
Hence the hesitations in 
European diplomacy which are so aggravating to 
American opinion. 

Yet some of the chief deterrents to action have 
been removed, notably through the more liberal policy 
of the new French Premier, M. Edouard Herriot. 
By the one step of abandoning the plan for arming the 
League of Nations, urged by M. Andre Tardieu be- 
fore his political demotion, M. Herriot has done much 
to clear the way for accord. The burning issue is 
whether he can maintain his grip in the face of opposi- 
tion from conservative French parties, intent on con- 
tinuing policies enunciated by M. Tardieu. 

With these commanding issues of disarmament 
and reparations keeping the roads busy between 
Geneva and Lausanne, not to mention the rail and 
air lines to Paris, Berlin and London, statesmen face 
no prospect of summer vacations. 
is the network of world politics and economics that 
leaders can not leave their posts lest Central Europe 
crash, or war again blaze out in the Orient, or a world’s 
hopes for arms reduction be dashed. This enforced 
service in vacation time for world statesmen matches 
America’s own experience. Balancing the budget and 
electing a President in the midst of unparalleled eco- 
nomic stress has kept Congress, the White House and 
all concerned literally at their desks. 

Similar scenes are multiplied throughout the 
world. Out of common stress on mutual problems a 
new sense of unity is being hammered. Just as 
America has returned to several war-time measures 
to meet the current upheaval of peace-time, perhaps 
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the world is headed toward a revival of war-time fer- 
vor—this directed to healing war wounds. 

* Certain it is that nations can not continue to 
watch each other’s currencies shattered, their re- 
serves depleted, their trade slashed, and their arms 
burdens increased, without continuing to fee! the 
pinch of needless want within their own borders. 


There is a fellowship of adversity that applies to na- 
tions no less than to tramps. It is to be hoped na- 
tions will not cling to narrow, nationalist demands 
beyond the present depths of their decline. The 
mutual way is to rise together. Economic war must 
give way before the weapons of war can be radically 
reduced. 


A Carolinian Experience 


Horace Westwood 


=ql'T' is now over a month since it all occurred. Yet 
as I sit in my old New Hampshire corncrib 
which has been converted into a study some 
twenty-six by thirteen feet, I live it over 
again. I feel the warmth and fellowship of the Uni- 
versalists of North Carolina, the spontaneity of their 
friendship and the eagerness of their spiritual re- 
sponse. I felt my soul stirred then. I feel it re- 
kindled now. I shall return again and again in mo- 
ments of discouragement and weariness to warm my- 
self by the fire of the precious memory of those hours. 
For never before during the twenty odd years of my 
liberal ministry have 1 felt my spirit so profoundly 
moved. 

How I came to visit North Carolina is a story 
for some other time. Arriving first of all in Greens- 
boro, I spent a few delightful hours with the beloved 
Harry Canfield, seeing the problem of Southern re- 
ligious liberalism through his eyes, learning something 
of his work and discerning, beneath the years of tire- 
less labor and consecrated toil of his devoted wife and 
himself, a faith unclouded and a hope eternally re- 
newed. 

Leaving him in the evening, midnight found me 
in Rocky Mount, where I was met by Francis Bishop, 
the State Superintendent of our Universalist churches. 
Gracious was the hospitality he bestowed. I sat 
at his feet also, and learned. With a map before us, 
we went over the possibilities for free religion in his 
wide diocese and talked of plans in which it may be my 
privilege to have some humble share. He sees with 
something of a statesman’s vision and dreams in terms 
of unborn years. With this he combines the temper 
and zeal of the true evangelist. It was he who per- 
suaded me to visit Kenansville and who led me into 
the adventure and experience which this article tries 
to relate. 

Sunday morning came. After a bountiful break- 
fast, provided by friendly neighbors who are important 
vertebrae in the backbone of our cause in Rocky 
Mount, we, four of us, embarked in Dr. Bishop’s 
roadster for our destination, some eighty miles south. 
It was a peaceful Sabbath. A few heavily laden 
clouds and a gentle breeze tempered the somewhat 
oppressive heat of the previous day, and in less than 
two hours (some driving!) we found ourselves in 
Kenansville. 

Why there? I think I have the salient facts 
straight in my mind. It seems that in 1827 a group 
of Universalists assembled on this spot, organized 
themselves into a conference, made a Declaration of 
Faith and issued a Proclamation to Posterity. For 
how many years the conference met, I do not know. 


Neither was I made cognizant of its fate through suc- 
ceeding generations. But in 1927 the happy thought 
was conceived of holding a centenary, and the con- 
ference has been revived. Each year, since then, 
some two or three hundred Universalists gather from 
that section of the state and hold a one day session 
consisting of a meeting in the auditorium of the local 
high school in the morning, a picnic in a near-by grove 
at noon, followed by another meeting in the auditorium 
in the afternoon. 

When first we got out of the car, I thought no 
one was going to be there. So I wandered round the 
grounds and sheltered myself beneath the shade of the 
trees in a near-by cemetery until “time for meeting.” 
About 11 o’clock I meandered back to the auditorium 
and took a seat, waiting for proceedings to begin. 
I gave myself over to the pleasant thought that here 
I was to have the rare privilege of being spectator 
and listener, and I should have the joy of worshiping 
seated with the crowd, for by this time upwards of 
two hundred persons had arrived. But evidently 
it was not to be. Two ministers were scheduled to 
share the preaching, but though they were there, 
they insisted, together with the committee of ar- 
rangements, that I take their place and give the ser- 
mon (or “the preaching” as they called it). No 
demurring on my part availed. The press gang was 
adamantine in its insistence and there was no saying 
“nay.” But if adamantine, it was gracious, and how 
could I resist? 

Never, in all my experience in the ranks of Lib- 
eralism, have I had such preparation for preaching. 
Carolinians can sing and sing whole-heartedly. The 
Rev. Willard O. Bodell of Kinston led the singing, and 
I have heard none such since my days in the Methodist 
Church. Old hymns, hymns of my boyhood, hymns 
fragrant with memory and the tender associations of 
early years. I found myself back in imagination 
among the Primitive Methodists in England. I saw 
before my eyes faces I thought I had forgotten. The 
uprush of recollection was almost overwhelming. 
Wistfully I retrod the aisles of buried years. I dis- 
covered myself recapturing something I had _ lost, 
something intangible, but vital and real. What was 
it? I can not put it into words. Here was I, a Lib- 
eral minister, singing hymns representing a theology 
I had outgrown, but entering into the joy of an in- 
dubitable experience. The psychologist would say, I 
presume, that it was all due to the network of buried 
associations, and that I had given myself over to the 
power of earlier patterns. But, though I can not 
prove it, the psychologist would be wrong, for in my 
heart of hearts I knew that I was partaking of the 
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sacrament of centuries of Christian experience and, 
for the time being, was one with the aspirations, joys, 
hopes and assurance of millions who had lived and 
died serenely in their faith. What were the hymns? 
Among them were such as “Take the name of Jesus 
with you, child of sorrow and of care,” “Take it to 
the Lord in prayer,” etc. Hymns of a passing and 
in many instances a forgotten theology. But as I 
listened to the singing (and joined in it, too), all 
questions of doctrine vanished. I imagine that few 
of us paid attention to the literal meaning of the words. 
We were borne on the wings of song into the presence 
of a Reality where words mattered little, where all petty 
bickerings were lost in that Larger Oneness which 
heals and unites the souls of men. Of the sermon 
which followed I have nothing to say. But as I rose 
to speak I was deeply conscious of John Wesley’s im- 
mortal words, words which marked the beginning of 
the Methodist movement, “I felt my heart within me 
strangely warmed.” 

Following the morning service we went for the 
picnic in the near-by grove. Cold fried chicken 
there was in abundance, and what words can describe 
cold baked Virginia ham? But, above all, there was 
fellowship, unpretentious, sincere and true. People 
spoke without affectation what was in their hearts to 
say—politics, religion, farming, the weather and the 
occasion itself. 

A shower hurried us back to the auditorium. 
Again the same hearty singing, followed by a debate 
(it was more a friendly agreement than a debate) 
between Mr. Bodell and Dr. Canfield on ‘Do Uni- 
versalists believe in Hell?” Both called attention to 
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the hells we carry within us and both stressed the 
challenging tasks before Liberals to cleanse the hells 
engendered by our political and economic life. An 
opportunity was given me to say a few words concern- 
ing hopes and dreams for Liberal Evangelism, and we 
then adjourned. 

After dinner in the hotel in Goldsboro, Dr. Bishop 
drove me to my train, and next night I found myself 
back in Boston, once more with my family. 

Several weeks have passed since then, but I relive 
the Kenansville experience again and again. It fills 
my soul with hope. It made me believe that Liberal- 
ism may face a new day. On that occasion I found 
something I never expected: to see within our Free 
Church. For there was the atmosphere of Free Re- 
ligion combined with the Methodist agape of my 
earlier youth. My mind has yet to adjust itself 
to all that this may imply. But could this combina- 
tion possess our movement as a whole, great things 
would be seen among us. Above everything else 
remains the haunting memory of those hymns. Un- 
consciously I find myself humming their refrains as I 
go about my daily tasks. Perhaps it isnot too much to 
hope that Liberalism may be delivered from the curse 
of literalism. Entering into the poetic consciousness 
of the Christian centuries, it may touch those deeper 
levels of awareness concerning which, all too often, it 
has lived (or languished) in ignorance. An ascending 
scale opens before one’s mental vision, beginning with 
“Rediscovery,” “Regeneration,” “Reintegration,” ‘“Re- 
interpretation,” and leading to “‘Pentecost.”’ 

God bless the Universalists of North Carolina. 
I humbly rejoice in my new found friends. 


Cruising Hither and Yon 


“ LVIII. 


A New Story Revolving Around an Old Problem * 


Johannes 


==q'()1,Y Prayers in a Horse’s Ear” is the name of 
| a new autobiography. It is also a phrase 
‘ A) from an old Oriental proverb rather synony- 
4} mous with futility. 

I do not especially like the proverb as applied to 
the book, for the book is the story of a victorious life, 
at least up to the age of thirty-eight, when it was 
written. 

Kathleen Tamagawa is the daughter of an Irish- 
American mother and a Japanese father, both promi- 
nent socially. 

She was born in the United States, was taken back 
to Japan at the age of thirteen, lived there several 
years, married an American in the consular service 
who soon became one of Hoover’s right hand men in 
the Department of Commerce, traveled widely, and 
now lives in Washington. 

This book tells what a bright child with every 
educational advantage has to face if born of such a 
marriage. It is written with charm, wit, insight 
and literary skill. There are most illuminating il- 
lustrations of the principal characters—the thing we 
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Holy Prayers in a Horse’s Ear. By Kathleen Tamagawa. 
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most want in a book of this kind. It is beautifully 
printed and brought out. It is non-professional 
writing, a first book, undertaken to make available 
a story which ought to live to warn and inspire. 

The warning is that mixed marriages may be 
all right for the principals, but create almost impos- 
sible situations for the children. The inspiration 
comes from the way Kathleen Tamagawa Eldredge 
has overcome the “impossible situations” and to a 
considerable extent her own sense of futility. 

She was a child without a country, although for a 
long time she did not know it. Her life has been called 
“a scene of tragedy and intense gaiety,” and she ex- 
plains this by saying that there is ‘‘a point at which 
things of tragedy do become intensely funny—it’s 
what is called the saturation point, wherein tragedy 
becomes chaotic and breaks up into absurdity.” 

Two small islands on opposite sides of. the earth 
gave birth to her parents—lIreland and Japan. What 
a curious pull of destiny brought them together! 

The Japanese at the age of eleven was sent by 
his father to get an American education. 

The Irish family landed in America the day Lin- 
coln was shot—the father bent on retrieving in the 
gold diggings of California the fortune that he had lost. 
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It was a proud family, as well it"’might be, with money; 
and with ambassadors, professors, distinguished sur- 
geons, a part of it. 

The Japanese boy and one of the Irish American 
boys (the Uncle Frank of the story) met in the Chi- 
cago public schools and became fast friends. When 
Uncle Frank took young Tamagawa home the girl 
of the family promptly fell in love with him. Of 
course she was packed off to Europe to live with 
some of her Adams aunts in Italy and to get over the 
infatuation. She was away for six years and then 
came back to elope with the man of her choice. Sep- 
aration from the family, the birth of little Kathleen, 
Uncle Frank’s intercession, a return to Chicago and 
reconciliation with the family,—all are in the first 
part of the story. 

Kathleen Tamagawa grew up in a large city 
house full of books and objects of art, with aristo- 
cratic relatives, and servants, and she attended John 
Dewey’s model school. But what she had to face 
everywhere was that she was Japanese. The little 
boy next door climbed the back fence and called 
“Chink, Chink,” derisively. Her mother’s callers 
wanted to see her, and spoke of her as if she were a 
Japanese doll. The servants threw the same atmos- 
phere about her. She adored her father—dquiet, able, 
self-effacing. Gradually the thought took root that 
far off beautiful Japan must be her country. And 
yet secretly an intense love of America was growing 
up in her. 

The time came when her father was sent to Japan 
as a silk buyer for his firm. Great was the excitement 
when it was decided that Kathleen and her mother 
would go too. It was hard for the little girl to leave 
her grandmother and cousins, but the thing that 
consoled her was that now she would cease to be an 
object of curiosity, a thing to laugh at, a toy. “In 
other words,” the author says, ‘I was to become ordi- 
nary, inconspicuous. I was to feel a oneness with a 
people. I should be no Jonger different. It is only 
when one can understand my utter faith in my Orien- 
talism that one can glimpse the extent of my disap- 
pointment and disillusionment.” 

Here comes the father to the front. For long 
years, his daughter tells us, he had had a training in 
self-effacement in Chicago. Now he was back in his 
own country with a couple of white elephants on his 
hands. Instead of going to an English hotel as he 
suggested, the mother insisted on being Japanese. 
It was a hopeless sort of business. To the Japanese, 
both mother and daughter were foreigners. In Chi- 
cago they had been conspicuous only in one social 
group—that of the mother’s friends. ‘‘In Yokohama,’” 
says the daughter, “I was something far worse than 
conspicuous. I was a regular show for the entire 
city. I was not even going to be able to walk down 
the street without a crowd forming. This was demo- 
lition of illusion with a vengeance.’’ The Japanese 
hotel was without comfort. The beautiful artistic 
Japanese home that they leased was so cold that they 
secretly put an American stove in a back bed-room 
where no one could see it, and in that room they lived 
most of the time all winter. Of her father the author 
Says: 
“He had suffered too truly as a foreigner to make 
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our life difficult, as it easily might have been had he 
left us to our own devices. As I look back on it, I 
can not seem to sing loud enough praises in thanks to 
my father, nor pity him as he deserves to be pitied. 
He did his best, no one could have done more... 
and failed. All the faith and kindness in the world 
can’t change primroses into cherry blossoms.” 

There is one illustration which puts the whole 
thing in a nutshell—the illustration of the uncles. 

For this child all uncles were symbolized by Uncle 
Frank in Chicago—who played with her and her dolls, 
who sat by her bedside when she was ill, holding her 
hand and telling story after story, who held her tight 
on the long toboggan slide, and who with rare tact 
and great love brightened her whole Chicago world. 

In Japan none of her father’s family ever called. 
They lived far in the interior, taking care of their 
properties and watching over their thousand graves. 
But there was an uncle—a Buddhist abbot at Kama- 
kura. How happy the little girl was when it was 
suggested that they go to see him. At the temple, 
however, a young monk said that the abbot was in 
meditation, arid could not be disturbed. After some 
talk they were told that they could see him but not 
speak tohim. To this “uncle” they were led—through 
long, dim halls, to a secluded inner shrine. 

“There,” she says, ‘in the cooling shadows of 
Buddhist faith and intense self-absorption, sat the 
man who was my uncle. Back of him were the sym- 
bols of thousands of years of Oriental thought, candles, 
and carved figures, and gilded gods, bells and incense 
burners. He was wearing the priestly robes (they 
draped about him in ecclesiastical folds), his hands 
rested with palms upturned, and his spirit was lost 
in some vast planes of some other world. He wasa 
refined, intelligent looking creature, but he was like 
the presence of the remotest star.” 

“Very interesting,” said the mother when they 
tiptoed out. 

“My father answered, ‘Well, if he wants to sit 
on a cushion and think he is God what harm is there 
in it, anyway?’ ” 

But all the next day the child sat on the roof 
and watched the ships on the blue bay going to the 
land which she now knew was home. 

Other fascinating chapters deal with her nine 
years of life in Japan—her education, the polyglot 
life on the Bluff in Yokohama, the strange mixture of 
peoples out in the East for trade or travel or religion, 
or on government business, her entrance into society, 
the embassy balls, her girl friends from far countries— 
mainly European—a romantic courtship and a most 
startling and laughable wedding ceremony. All 
through these chapters there runs comment on some 
of the great questions that we have not settled—the 
true character of the Japanese, the value of the many 
religious bodies working in Japan, concubinage, 
morals, internationalism, destiny. 

- We have not settled some of the basic questions, 
and no more has she. 

For example, take the missions. There were 
“one hundred and ten different varieties of mission- 
aries which were listed as residing in Tokyo.” ‘‘Was 
Mormonism,” she asks, “just as good for Japan as 
Christian Science?” 
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At the English church where she and her mother 
went, the father was requested not to come because 
he was native, and he met the request with a note that 
for dignity and effectiveness can hardly be matched. 

Absolutely honest and fearless, able to get below 
the surface and find reality, the author tells with 
gusto of a little boy excluded from the English choir 
because his father had not married his amah mother. 
The rector’s wife sent a Sunday school teacher to urge 
that the ceremony be performed at once so that the 
boy could come back to the choir. The native father, 
eruff and grizzly, met the request with a tirade from 
which the teacher fled. ‘What? Insult my woman 
after twenty years! She’sas respectable as any woman 
on the Bluff, and if you members of —— 
community, had a little more humanity and a little 
less reform in your narrow-minded, pig- 
headed choirs, you’d well know it, and not come 
here tormenting me with your 
ideas.” 

When the Sunday school group heard the report 
and cast their eyes to heaven in holy horror, Kathleen 
unfortunately giggled and was promptly squelched 
by her mother. 

It is too bad that this puzzled girl could not have 
known some of the missionaries both worldly wise and 
Christlike who we know reside in Japan. As she 
grew older she found her way to the Ethnic Center— 
a “free for all intellectual boxing match every Sunday 
evening.”’ There were Buddhists, Christians, Mo- 
hammedans, Hindus, Jews, Zoroastrians, atheists, 
Swedenborgians, followers of Comte and Nietsche, 
and Indian revolutionaries. These contacts deepened 
her conviction that “people think in groups, societies, 
nations, and think differently.” We all ride different 
psychological horses. This is well, because we can 


not reach our goal without a steed. And what is the 
use of uttering holy prayers in the ears of our neigh- 
bor’s horse? 

As interesting reading as has come our way in 
many a day is here in the pages where we see clearly 
why she holds so strongly the conviction that we are 
safer mounted on our well-trained, thoroughly tried 
customs and habits. Perhaps as she goes along she 
will learn that some of the prayers are to people’s 
ears, not horses’, and that they enable men and women 
to ride more securely and in better paths. 

The whole missionary movement is becoming 
permeated with the conviction that we must go to 
people at the levels where they live, appreciate the 
beauty of countless things that are different, offer 
confidently our best and receive humbly their best. 

We have not told the dramatic story of coming 


back to the United States, of life in the South, of the | 
summons to Washington, of Washington in war time, | 


of the trip around the world, and of the inexorable 
ongoing of the chariot of destiny for her father and 
mother. 

To the end the mother declared that there was 
no problem in a Eurasian marriage. But the daughter 


writes: “If we accept mother’s thesis, and she ought — 


to know, for it was her adventure and her life, then 
this book is but a phantasm of my own peculiar mind.” 
And the daughter asks: “Why venture on such a 
marriage, a marriage which must include chasms of 
misunderstanding?” 

It isa “different” book, a useful book, a book hard 
to lay down when one has begun it. It may deepen 
some ugly prejudices, but it will open some eyes. 
We agree with the author about Eurasian marriages, 
but what she is herself is a fact to be weighed on the 
other side. 


Stories about Phillips Brooks 


Lucia Ames Mead 


‘ O those of us who were privileged to be touched 
by the life of Phillips Brooks, two words will 
forever have new meaning. Never again 
2 to us can the words ‘ “inspiration” and “reve- 
on” be made to include the pessimism in Ec- 
clesiastes, the approving records of ferocious slaughter 
in the Hebrew Chronicles and the denunciatory psalms, 
and be made to exclude the burning words of faith and 
the message from the Most High which was delivered 
to those who lived forty years ago by our New England 
prophet. Far more than his printed words was his 
life. It was a life inspired by God and revealing God. 

Every year his memory is revived in Trinity 
Church, Boston, where he did his greatest work, and 
the new generation that never heard his winged 
words is told something of what he meant to Boston, 
to Massachusetts and to the Christian world. This 
year Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, recently of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, told in touching language how as 
a young man his whole career was altered after he 
came into touch with the great preacher. No words 
seemed more true and touching than those uttered 
from Trinity pulpit by his successor shortly after his 
death: ‘“‘There was a man sent from God whose name 


was John; the same came to bear witness of the light. 
So runs the gospel. 
gospel, yet unchanged, use the same words: ‘There 
was a man sent from God whose name was Phillips 
Brooks.’ ”’ For once in history the adage, “A prophet 
is not without honor save in his own country,” proved 
false. It was to those who saw him day by day that 
his life meant the most. ‘He was the best friend I 
ever had,’ said the man who built his furnace fires. 
On the day of his funeral a car conductor forgot to 
collect his fares, as he stopped to talk with a Catholic 
and a Jew among his passengers and add his testi- 
mony to their words of love. A truckman, coming 
suddenly on the billboard notice on the morning of 
Phillips Brooks’s death, stopped aghast. “To think 
of such as him being taken, ” he cried, ‘‘and such fellers 
as us left.’”’ Here are four little stories of hundreds 
that might be told, which perhaps may help those 
who never saw his majestic figure to know what his 
genial face and inspired life meant to all the community. 

A faithful member of a certain Boston church, 
then without a pastor, had endeavored by occasional 
meetings at his own house to hold together in bonds of 


sympathy the diminishing little flock. He had asked 
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different clergymen of his own denomination to conduct 
a half-hour religious service, and this was followed by 
a social time. With many misgivings, and shame at 
his own audacity, he finally ventured to ask Phillips 
Brooks if he, too, would conduct a service, ‘for we are 
like the conies, a feeble folk,” was his telling plea to 
the busy man. “Gladly, if we can fix on a day,” was 
his quick reply. Finally a free evening was found, and 
he came and prayed and talked with them as only 
he knew how to do, and then, instead of withdrawing, 
he stayed and, holding the baby of the household in 
one arm and swooping down and catching a white 
kitten which had strayed in in the other arm, he thus 
gayly held reception and gladdened every heart with 
smiles and kind words. As he went down the steps 
at the close, he turned and said in his genuine, simple 
way: “It was so good of you, Dr. —, to let me have a 
chance to meet your people.” 

A young woman was sore distressed and knew not 
how to counsel her friend who had a serious, perplex- 
ing, practical question of ethics to decide. ‘‘How I 
wish I knew what Phillips Brooks would say,” she 
thought, and although, as a total stranger to him, it 
seemed presumptuous, the need of the case finally in- 
duced her to write to him about it. She wrote that 
she did not dare to take his time, for it was Passion 
Week, and she knew the strain on him was great. 
Again came a note with the message to come. She 
went. He listened, weighing the case carefully as if 
it were his own, and then gave his judgment. As he 
bade her good-by, he said: “‘I want to know how your 
friend decides; I shall esteem it a great favor if you 
will write and let me know.” 

A young convert came to him thinking herself 
full of ardor, and asked to be set at some church work. 
He had just the thing for her—had been pondering in 
vain where to get help—a poor woman must undergo 
a surgical operation at the hospital a certain day. 
There was no one with whom to leave her little chil- 


dren. Would the young lady go and care for them? 
She considered, and her heart failed her. She wrote 
to him that she did not think she could. When the 


day came, however, she decided to go and at least 
look the ground over. On climbing the stairs of the 
tenement she heard a voice singing, and the sight that 
met her eyes on opening the door that girl never for- 
got. In the midst of a group of uproarious youngsters 
sat the great man, a mass of letters before him, singing 
to the children and trying to do his work and her work 
too. He met her with a smile, uttered no word of 
reproach, but gathered up his papers and went his way. 

A sea-captain’s young wife lay dying of quick 
consumption. The heart-broken grandmother held 
her sickly new-born baby and tried in vain to comfort 
the despairing little mother as her thought wandered 
from the husband far away on distant seas, whose face 
she would never see again, to their frail little child 
and the lonely widowed mother whom she must leave 
desolate. It seemed so hard, so cruel, so absolutely 
unbearable. How could she go out alone into the 
great unknown and break their hearts and leave her 
little one to the care of others? Why did God allow 
such misery? Would no one help her in her agony? 

A message came to the busy toiler at his desk, 
and, dropping pen and books, the ‘“‘man of God”’ went 


an hour’s journey to deliver his message and lend his 
succor. As he entered the sick room his quick eye 
took the truth in at a glance. He made no allusion to 
her condition, uttered only a few cheery words, and 
then said the solemn words for the christening of the 
tiny baby. But when he had resigned it to the grand- 
mother’s arms and both had passed out and left these 
two in the little room face to face with death, he, the 
man of comfort, turned and looked at the beseeching 
eyes and required no words to interpret her great need. 
Down on his knees he fell beside her and, lifting his 
voice in prayer, he prayed as if actually seeing Him 
who is invisible. He took the poor, weak, frightened 
soul with all its burden before the Infinite Com- 
passion. And then after the prayer was ended he 
leaned over the young mother and poured out his 
soul in comfort. As she listened to his words of life 
and love, the mountain of trouble rolled away and the 
peace that passeth understanding stole into her heart; 
the meaning of all life’s painful mystery was revealed 
to her and the anxiety and trouble passed away 
never to return.. A fortnight later, when they who 
loved her looked their last at the cold, white face, it 
was still radiant with the joy that his life had revealed 
to her. 
* * * 


A LETTER FROM MRS. CARY 


RHAPS you would like to hear something I 
heard the other day, which depeened my 
impression in regard to the fact that, strong 
as must be our disapproval of Japan’s method 
of using warfare in and around Shanghai, there are 
two sides to the question, and provocation was very 
great. . 

We met a prominent official, an American, a 
few weeks ago when we went to the consulate to at- 
tend to our registration. The other evening at a din- 
ner party we met him again and met, too, his charm- 
ing, interesting little wife. After dinner, as the rooms 
were small, the men gathered in one room and the 
women in another. These people have recently 
come here from Shanghai, and Mrs. — gave us some 
very vivid pictures of conditions there during the 
“Shanghai incident.” She said, for one thing, that 
never were the foreign residents in any danger except 
one time when the Chinese bandits had surrounded 
the city, and at one moment, all over Shanghai, fire- 
works were set off. That was a signal for the Chinese 
in the city to fall upon the foreigners at once and 
massacre them. Then the Chinese bandits were to 
descend upon the banks, seize the funds and appro- 
priate them to their own use. It would have been 
another little Boxer Rebellion massacre if the Japanese 
secret service had not learned of the plot and informed 
the soldiers of the other nations in Shanghai, or at 
least their commanders, and, acting in concert with all 
the troops, protected the lives of the foreigners and 
the banks that had been in jeopardy. Mrs. — said 
that they could not help being grateful then for the 
efficiency of Japan, even militaristic Japan. 

She said that the cruelty and revengefulness of 
the Chinese were incredible to Westerners. Our 
people are so apt to think of the Chinese as gentle, 
mild, kind, genial people, and so they are in ordinary 
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contacts, but underneath it all is a natural love of 
torturing and an inflexible determination to revenge 
injuries. Poor China has had many injuries to re- 
venge, injuries at the hands of exploiting foreign na- 
tions, but on the other hand she has much for which 
to be grateful, especially the Christian forces of the 
Western World. Still she can not seem to balance the 
good against the evil. That is a national character- 
istic, Mrs. — seems to think. She said that she had 
passed along a road where a line of posts bore each its 
grim crown of a dripping bloody human head, and 
the passing Chinese would stop below the heads to 
jeer and mock at them, and apparently enjoyed the 
* gruesome spectacle. 

She said they showed the same trait with respect 
to animals. There was a troublesome rat that made 
depredations in her kitchen. Her servants were ap- 
parently kind and gentle. Still when at last they 
caught the rat they would not kill it without first sub- 
mitting it to torture. When she protested they said 
that the rat was an evil creature and deserved it. 

“He velly bad cleature. Tlouble us much. Must 
be punish.” 

“But the rat doesn’t know. It’s just its nature to 
steal food. It’s cruel to torture it!” 

“Oh, les! He know! He know he doing wrong. 
Must be tortured!” 

“Give that thing right to me and I’ll drown it 
in the bath-tub!”’ and Mrs. — settled matters, much 
to the disapproval of the kitchen crew. 

Of course Christianity teaches a different point 
of view in China as everywhere, but stories that we 
heard in America of indignities and acts of torture 
perpetrated upon the Japanese by the Chinese in 
Shanghai that the Japanese said provoked the out- 
break of the trouble there, though they seemed then 
to us perhaps far-fetched, seem credible now when 
cumulative evidence shows us the two sides to the 


question. 
* * * 


OUR NEW TREASURER 

m3 N June 27, Mr. Gardner B. Wardwell of Mel- 
wl rose was elected a trustee of the Universalist 
Publishing House by the Executive Board 
M! of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
fiat in place of the Rev. Isaac Smith of Lowell, who 
generously retired to make it possible to secure Mr. 
Wardwell. 

On June 29, Mr. Wardwell was elected treasurer 
by the trustees of the Publishing House in place of 
Mr. Arthur E. Mason, who has held the position for 
twenty-six years. 

Mr. Wardwell is an expert accountant now prac- 
tising his profession at 70 Franklin Street, Boston, 
and 12 Batchelder St., Melrose. His business ex- 
perience and training fit him admirably for the office 
of treasurer. 

Mr. Wardwell was born in Marblehead, Mass., 
forty years ago. He comes of Universalist stock. 
The family soon moved to Salem, where he went to the 
Universalist Sunday school. He was christened by 
the Rev. Mr. Puffer. He was educated in the Melrose 
public schools and at Northeastern University, the 
Y. M. C. A. College of Boston. He received the de- 


gree of B. C.S. from Northeastern in 1916 and obtained 
his certificate of certified public accountant in 1921. 

For some years he served prominent firms of 
accountants in Boston, and then opened an office for 
himself. He has served on the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, Inc. 

He had a fine record in the World War, serving 
overseas with the 26th Division in the 101st Field 
Artillery, being in most of the battles of that division. 

He has been active in civic work in Melrose, 
was the first commander of the American Legion Post, 
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and is an officer in the Waverley Royal Arch Chapter 
of Masons and the Hugh de Paynes Commandery of 
Knights Templars. ad 

He married Ruth S. Quimby of Melrose, and 
has a son of ten and a daughter of five. 

For six years he was a member of the board of 
trustees of the First Universalist Church of Melrose. 
and clerk of the society. 

He is now on the executive committee of the. 
Comrades organization belonging to that church. 

* * * ‘ 


CHEAPER AND BETTER 


The Christian World of London reports a very apt reply 
made by Mr. Oliver Baldwin, who visited Canada lately, to a 
question asked at the close of his lecture in Boston. A member 
of the audience asked if the lecturer did not think a world trans- 
formation would be brought about if everybody would read and 
put into practise Drummond’s “The Greatest Thing in the 
World,” and Mr. Baldwin’s reply was that it would searcely be 
necessary to buy that book when a copy of the New Testament. 
could be got so much cheaper. We often do forget that the New 
Testament is the most revolutionary book thet has ever been 
published.— New Outlook (Toronto). 
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I ATTEND A SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Asa M. Bradley 


For one who has been attending meetings of church school 
workers, under whatsoever name, fairly regularly for upward of 
forty years, there is little in the way of novelty, but there is the 
urge of habit; so when I read the notice of the meeting of an inter- 
denominational Sunday School Association in a near-by town, I 
went. 

Passing the features and exhibits we find at all such gather- 
ings, my first impression was of the overwhelming preponderance 
of elderly people—mainly women. A very few distinctively 
young people, men and women in their prime—except ministers 
and ministers’ wives—conspicuously absent. I have noticed 
this among ourselves, but this was an interdenominational 
gathering, at which Universalists were not present, though not 
excluded. Evidently the condition is general, and not limited 
to any one body. From my infancy I have heard the slogan, 
“The future of the church is in the Sunday school,” but judging 
from this and similar gatherings, something slipped a generation 
or two ago. 

The most interesting feature for me was the discussion of 
the vacation church school: not that the idea is new, but it has 
not become standardized as yet, and is still something of an ex- 
periment. A woman who seemed to qualify as an expert, and 
who had a fine exhibit to illustrate her talk, in reply to ques- 
tions gave figures for both pupils and teachers to me most sur- 
prising. I am somewhat acquainted with the locality. <A few 
days ago I stopped my car and “‘viewed the landscape o’er,”’ and 
I am still surprised. No, I am not doubting her word—she’s a 
minister’s wife—but how and where all those children came from, 
to say nothing of the teaching force, is beyond me. They must 
have assembled 100 per cent locally, plus a lot more. 

I am not discussing the value of the idea, but the getting it 
over to the people. It was high-powered saleswomanship, and 
uncovered unsuspected potentialities. Asked my opinion, I 
would have said such results impossible. But I will say this, I 
question there being another individual who could go in there 
and put that idea across. That woman fits into that community, 
and'l reckon will make a success of anything she will undertake— 
there. 

The moral of this, if there is any moral, isn’t that every 
minister’s wife can do likewise—many of them can’t; it is that 
there are wonderful possibilities most anywhere, if the right per- 
son gets on the job. It is the influence of personality, the right 
person, plus a good idea. The idea will not go itself, nor with a 
misfit personality behindit. I think it was Elbert Hubbard who 
said, ‘Blessed is he who has found his work.” 

Would this woman be able to do this elsewhere, anywhere? 
I don’t know her at all, but I doubtit. There is yet a third factor 
beside the idea and the personality, the people of the community. 
The three must fit together. But what is impossible for one may 
be possible for another. And this applies in all lines. It is a 
matter of personality finding its place. 

* * * 


LIBERAL YOUNG PEOPLE AT McGREGOR INSTITUTE 


Helen Maines 


The ninth annual Young People’s Institute of Liberal Re- 
ligion under the auspices of the lowa Unitarian Association began 
its session on Tuesday, June 14, and ended on the following Mon- 
day, June 20. Dr. Charles E. Snyder, minister of the Daven- 
port Unitarian church, was the Dean of the Institute. The 
success of the conference was due to his earnest and sincere co- 
operation. 

Among the Universalists taking part were the Rev. Laura 
Bowman Galer and the Rev. Edna M. Bruner. 

At McGregor, Iowa, on beautiful McGregor Heights the 
conference was held. The camp site is situated on the top of a 
bluff which is 380 feet above the majestic Mississippi River. 
There are no words which can adequately describe the calm 
grandeur of the panoramic view. To the stately bluff came 
delegates from Unitarian and Universalist churches at Omaha, 
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Mount Pleasant, Des Moines, Waterloo, Iowa City, Cedar 
Rapids and Davenport. Fifty-four in all took up residence in 
the comfortable cabins which boosted of such names as “‘Mush- 
room,” “EHEEE,” ‘Kozy Kabin,” “Elkhorn,” and ‘Primrose.’ 
The McGregor Region constitutes a Wild Life Refuge and the 
territory abounds in bird and plant life. The numerous trails 
which wind through the woods proved of supreme interest to all 
attending the Institute. 

The bugler called us to the delicious meals which were served 
at the inn, from which Horseshoe Lake and the awe-inspiring 
Wisconsin bluffs could be distinctly seen. 

Each morning at 9.30 the Rev. R. Lester Mondale of the 
Evanston Unitarian church lectured about our changing world. 
He pointed out the necessity of finding world markets for our 
products and manufactures. He is of the opinion that if the 
change in the present social order continues we shall be faced 
with a revolution which will in turn result in either a Fascist or 
Communistic regime. As a possible solution Mr. Mondale 
suggests a spirit of co-operation instead of competition. He 
told us that a‘ter all it is human brotherhood which composes the 
real essence of religion. 

The Rev. Laura B. Galer, minister of the Universalist 
church at Mount Pleasant, presented each morning at 10.30 a 
highly instructive and fascinating series of talks about the Bible, 
its use and misuse. Mrs. Galers lectures were a part of the 
course offered by the General Sundzy School Association of the 
Universalist Church. An enthusiestic interest was aroused in 
the new interpretations set forth by Mrs. Galer. Many helpful 
suggestions to church school teachers were given by her in the 
course. Mrs. Galer’s charming personality won the hearts of all 
who attended the Institute. 

The conference was enriched also by the presence of the Rev. 
Edna Bruner of the Universalist church of Waterloo, who helped 
us formulate our various philosophies of living by telling us ot an 
analysis she had made of her own. 

The Rev. Evans A. Worthley of the Unitarian church in 
Iowa City gave the opening evening lecture at the Institute. 
His subject was a presentation of the lives and interpretations 
of the works of several of the outstanding poets of America. 
Mr. Worthley gave the talk at the Sunday morning service held 
at the pavilion, his message having a keen human interest for 
every young person present. He stressed the importance of 
having an integrity of spirit which will prove to be our most 
priceless possession. 

Friday evening the Rev. Melvin L. Welke of the Cedar 
Rapids Unitarian church gave us an insight into the fascinating 
life at the colleges at Oxford, the city of spires and towers. 
Especially enjoyable were his accounts of his own personal ex- 
periences while he was a student there. Of the slides which 
accompanied his lecture the one most deeply impressed upon 
our memory is the one of Tagore strolling across one of the 
campuses at Oxford dressed in his white flowing robes. 

Saturday evening Mr. M. W. Iles spoke on “The Geological 
Story of McGregor” and “The Fossil History of Eastern Iowa.” 
The lectures were made very vivid by the showing of many ex- 
planatory slides. A number of valuable fossils were passed 
around for examination. Mr. Iles fired us with enthusiasm, and 
many of us went away with ambitions to add geology to our 
hobby program. 

The Rey. C. J. Dutton of the Unitarian church at Des Moines. 
reviewed his recent book on Sunday evening. We felt at the 
conclusion of his talk that we had really known the Samaritans 
of Molokai, and that they were two men who actually had learned 
what were the basic values of our human existence. Mr. Dut- 
ton said that another great story of humanity is going to grow 
out of the lives of these two saintly men who sacrificed all to 
help those who were enduring the living death of leprosy. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the Institute was the 
daily Discussion Period, ably conducted under the leadership of 
Dr. Snyder. The delegates were encouraged to ask questions 
and to answer questions. The ensuing exchange of ideas and 
of ideals proved of great assistance in the understanding of just 
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what are the specific social values which help make our lives 
truly worth while. Questions such as these arose for considera- 
tion: “Is this a friendly world?” ‘What is the relation of 
science to religion?” “The race problem,” “Is there a God?” 
“What is the true meaning of religion?” 

Sports held the attention. of every one each afternoon. 
There was an athletic director in the person of Mr. Hubert Coffey 
of Coe College, and Mr. Worthley of Iowa City was the social 
chairman. Included in the course of events were games of base- 
ball, swimming, surf boating, hiking to the Pictured Rocks and 
Pike’s Peak, several thrilling excursions on the smooth Father of 
Waters aboard the “Elk” and the “Arbutus.” The silver loving 
cup for boy’s tennis championship was presented to Mr. Welke 
of Cedar Rapids, and the cup for the girl’s tennis championship 
went to Arlie Murphy of Davenport. 

Mr. Worthley was the toastmaster at the banquet Saturday 
evening. At the conclusion of the chicken dinner, Mrs. Galer 
presented a diploma to Miss Mary Willits of Mount Pleasant. 
The diploma signified that Miss Willits had successfully completed 
the Universalist course in Church School Teaching. Cards 
showing that the bearers had earned five credits towards the 
diploma were also presented by Mrs. Galer to Eunice Davis of 
Mount Pleasant, Marjorie Bales of Iowa City, and to Jane Hayes 
and Helen Maines, both of Davenport. 

The candlelight services held each evening and the sunrise 
service held early Sunday morning were inspiring. When taps 
were sounded Monday morning the unwilling delegates departed 
for home expressing the sincere hope that every one would re- 
turn to the Institute next year, and that many other friends 
would come to join with us for another marvelous week of lasting 
comradeship. 

The newly elected officers of the Institute are: President, 
Miss Erval Mcllvaine of Omaha; vice-president, Hubert Coffey 
of Cedar Rapids; secretary-treasurer, Miss Edith Murphy of 
Davenport; regional vice-presidents, Ernst Jurgens of Iowa City, 
Miss Edna Bruner of Waterloo, Miss Eunice Davis of Mount 
Pleasant, Odard Dutton of Des Moines and Miss Louise Luft of 
Keokuk. 


* * * 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 
Charles Huntington Pennoyer 


Vermont and Quebec Conventions have been held in St. 
Johnsbury about every ten years, 1848, 1875, 1886, 1894, 1906, 
1916, 1924 and 1982. The present church plant is wonderfully 
well equipped for such meetings and it was all put to service by 
the local and other committees. 

This year there was the best attendance of any convention 
for over thirty years, with one exception—the annual gathering 
at Woodstock in 19238, and, since we are to meet in that town 
in 1933 we will try next year to beat that exception of ten years 
ago. Over two hundred and fifty registered this year, June 27 
toyze: 

The first meeting -was that of the Vermont and Quebec Y. P. 
C. U. and Kindred Liberal Religious Groups, on Monday. Only 
two, or possibly three, Y. P. C. U. organizations are left in the 
Convention region, but Superintendent Pennoyer helped the 
state president, Miss Brown, to get into communication with the 
leaders of kindred groups, so that a large number were present at 
the banquet, at the business meeting, at the consecration service 
and at the social period, over ninety, exactly 107 registering. 
Following the afternoon sightseeing and registration, the folks 
sat down together to enjoy the “‘Festival of Food, Fun, Faith 
and Fellowship.” The toastmaster was Miss Mary R. Whitney, 
president of the Affiliated Young People’s Society of Northfield. 
Miss Whitney is a Universalist girl who has been at the head of 
her class through the four years of high school and will enter 
college next autumn. The address of welcome was by Miss Ruth 
C. Woods, president of the St. Johnsbury Y. P. C. U. The re- 
sponse was by Miss Ruth A. Brown of the Normal School, 
Castleton, Convention president. The address of the evening 
was “Are We Liberal?” by Mrs. Mabel A. Williams, Barre, one 
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of the official board of the General Y. P. C. U. Shorter speeches 
were made by Miss Mavis Flower of the Y. P. R. A., Hartland 
Federated Church; Ronald Bingham, Y. P. R. U., Burlington 
Unitarian; Miss Barbara Jillson, president Clara Barton Guild, 
Derby Line; Miss Marguerite Bean, Y. P. League, Glover; and 
Mr. Pennoyer, who reported a special donation from the Lud- 
low Y. P. C. U., now dormant, of $85. Rev. C. A. Simmons took 
part in the consecration service. Ralph D. Moffett, Randall 
A. MacDonald and Mrs. J. M. Paige had charge of the social 
period. The officers for the coming year are: President, Ralph 
D. Moffett, St. Johnsbury; vice-president, Barbara Jillson, 
Derby Line; secretary, Mavis Flower, Hartland Four Corners; 
treasurer, Mary R. Whitney, Northfield. Three men were 
present who had been Convention presidents, all Rutland men, 
Earl B. Smith, C. H. Pennoyer, and H.C. Farrar. The constitu- 
tion is being revised and put on a broader basis. T. O. Parker 
showed pictures of Goddard Seminary. 

The Vermont and Quebec Sunday School Association met 
Tuesday morning. The president, Arthur B. Whitney, Brattle- 
boro, conducted the devotional meeting. After business, there 
was a song by junior girls, Goldie Allen, Rita Stewart, Rita 
Hartshorn and Joyce Buckminster, from the Concord school, 
where the old convention banner was last won some years ago. 
Following were two religious education seminars or ‘‘U’”’ round 
tables. One group on School Administration met with Miss 
Rosamond L. Lang, graduate of the Tuckerman School and 
parish assistant at Brattleboro, and Mrs. H. HE. Latham of 
Springfield. The other group, on School Teaching, met with 
Miss Margaret C. Bolles, B. S., director of religious education 
at Bellows Falls, and Irving R. Hobby, A. B., teacher of the 
young people’s class at Rutland. These sessions were most 
valuable. Mrs. Emma H. Pennoyer spoke on ‘‘The Science and 
Art of Story Telling,” and Harry L. Russell, superintendent of 
the Rutland school, on ‘Our Inspiring Work.” It was voted 
that the Convention officers should try to visit the schools or see 
that qualified leaders in the different districts do so. The new 
officers are: President, Arthur B. Whitney, Brattleboro; vice- 
president, Elizabeth Lane, Barre; secretary, Margaret C. Bolles, 
Bellows Falls; treasurer, Gladys Puffer, Brattleboro. 

The Vermont and Quebec Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Association met Tuesday afternoon. The devotional service 
was conducted by Mrs. Agnes R. Conklin, Derby Line. There 
were delegates from Rutland, Woodstock, Springfield, Brattle- 
boro, Derby Line, Barre, and Bellows Falls, together with mem- 
bers at large and life members present. The Rev. Olive M. 
Kimball, Williamstown, Mrs. Edith W. Richardson, Barre, and 
the Rev. Frances A. Kimball, Bellows Falls, gave the reports of 
secretary, treasurer and president, respectively. The addresses 
were “The Human Interest of Our Missionary Work,” by the 
Rey. Isabella S. Macduff, Claremont, N. H., representative of the 
W.N. M.A.; “Our Rural Community Life,’”’ by the Rev. Walter 
J. Coates, member of the Government Commission on Country 
Life; and “Our International Life,’’ by Irving R. Hobby, teacher 
in the high school, Rutland. The resolutions referred to peace || 
and the economic crisis. The president reported the largest col- || 
lection ever received and the largest attendance of men in the 
Convention’s history. The officers elected are: President, the | 
Rey. Frances A. Kimball, Bellows Falls; vice-president, Mrs. || 
Bertha Stratton, Rutland; secretary, Mrs. Olive M. Kimball, 
Williamstown; treasurer, Mrs. Edith W. Richardson, Barre; 
trustees, Mrs. KE. L. Conklin, Derby Line, Mrs. Flora Thomson, 
Rutland, Mrs. Anna H, Fortier, Morrisville. 

The Universalist Convention of Vermont and the Province 
of Quebec convened Tuesday evening. The Rev. Walter Thorpe, 
Rutland, conducted the devotional exercises. The three wel- 
coming addresses were by Milton E. Montgomery, president of 
the St. Johnsbury parish, the Rev. Thomas R. Burns, Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and Senator Arthur F. Stone, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce. The annual address by 
the Convention president, Henry C. Farrar, Rutland, was a || 
statesmanlike, if informal, presentation of the work of the Con- ||| 
vention, and it was received with hearty applause. Hon. Stan- ! 


ley C. Wilson, Governor of Vermont, who was received into 
membership of the Convention Church last winter, spoke on 
“The Convention's Centennial,’ and urged a dignified, effective, 
generous and memorable celebration. “Such anniversary ob- 
servances are a help both to religion and to patriotism. The 
greatest thing in the world is character.’’ An address on “Our 
Denominational Movement” was given by Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
General Superintendent. “It isn’t so much the problem itself 
that is important as it is the spirit with which we face it. The 
one challenge that is up to us is to preach a theology that is the 
truth. Our religion must be based on fact.”’ A discourse on 
“The God We Worship” was given by the Rev. Evan T. Evans of 
North Hatley and Huntingville, Quebec. 

The annual offering for the Ministerial Pension Fund was 
$41.10. 

The Rev. Clarence A. Simmons, Washington, conducted 
the Wednesday morning devotional service. Mrs. Anna Hamil- 
ton Fortier, Morrisville, gave the reports of the secretary and of 
the executive committee for the past year. Rollin L. Richmond, 
Rutland, who has been treasurer for over fifteen years, delighted 
all with the information that only one invested fund had failed 
to provide the regular income this year. The Rey. Charles H. 
Pennoyer, Superintendent, reported preaching sixty-one times 
on thirty-five Sundays, and speaking as many more times on 
week days, writing over 850 letters, besides sending programs 
and circulars, making 282 visits to places and 623 to individuals, 
going over eleven thousand miles, all by automobile, on all kinds 
of roads and in all the seasons, visiting every minister whether 
active or not, every church active or not, and looking up every 
member of the Convention Church as well as other isolated 
people. He made several recommendations in regard to the 
Convention Church, the centennial and kindred matters. 

Many words were spoken in open convention, at different 
times, in regard to the long, wise, and devoted service of the 
treasurer, R. L. Richmond, the energetic and helpful leadership 
of the president, Henry C. Farrar, and the able and faithful la- 
bors of the secretary, Mrs. Anna Hamilton Fortier. 

The occasional sermon, ‘Trails for Pioneers,’ was given by 
the Rev. L. G. Williams, Barre. The speaker was at his best. 

The communion service was in charge of the local minister, 
the Rey. John Merrill Paige, assisted by the Rev. John Kimball, 
Williamstown. 

Business was continued on Wednesday afternoon and took 
up the whole period. Reports given were: Fellowship Commit- 
tee, the Rev. H. Edward Latham, Springfield; Convention parish, 
the Rev. C. H. Pennoyer; Committee on Revision of the Consti- 
tution, George A. Perry, Springfield; Committee on Official Re- 
ports, the Rev. H. E. Latham; Committee on Resolutions, the 
Rev. Walter J. Coates, North Montpelier; Committee on Nomina- 
tions, George C. Felch, St. Johnsbury; Committee on Elections, 
the Rev. Eugene L. Conklin, Derby Line; Committee on Religious 
Services, the Rev. John M. Paige, St. Johnsbury. The resolu- 
tions thanked the local church for hospitality; noted the death 
of the Rey. Arnold S. Yantis, the Rev. George F. Morton, the 
Rey. Leroy F. Fortney and Prof. O. K. Hollister; favored a 
movement to support pensions; favored printing sermons of the 
Superintendent, the occasional sermon preacher and that of the 
Quebec minister; asked for complete statement of individual 
church properties; favored Convention Church or Parish Bulle- 
tin; urged consideration for reviving the Associations; approved 
closer relations with Unitarians and hoped for good from the 
Free Church Council; supported movement now started with 
Congregationalists for “affiliated fellowship,” as proposed by 
Superintendent Pennoyer to the Vermont State Congregational 
Conference and approved by that body; recommended com- 
munity usage af churches of dormant societies, with protection 
of rights; supported plans for Centennial of Convention; approved 
of movements for peace, and the establishment of right of con- 
science in convention law; favored the abolition of capital 
punishment; protested change of name of the International 
Association. Some of these resolutions caused considerable dis- 


cussion. 
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Since the Convention Church was started some years ago, 
eighteen have died, and with fifty-four added this year we now 
have a total of sixty-nine. 

The officers for the new year are: President, Henry C. Farrar, 
Rutland; vice-president, William C. Jewett, Bellows Falls; sec- 
retary, the Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, Rutland; treasurer, 
Percy E. Heald, Chester; trustees, Horace A. Richardson, Barre; 
George A. Perry, Springfield; Fellowship Committee, the Rev. 
H. Edward Latham, Springfield, chairman, the Rev. Eugene L. 
Conklin, Derby Line, the Rev. William C. Harvey, Bethel, 
Rollin L. Richmond, Rutland, Linwood Gillette, Springfield; 
trustee for Universalist Publishing House, George A. Perry, 
Springfield; visitors to Goddard Seminary, the Rev. H. E. La- 
tham, Irving R. Hobby, the Rev. Olive M. Kimball, Miss Olive 
M. Calef, Washington, Mrs. Mabel A. Williams; preacher oc- 
casional sermon 1933, the Rev. John M. Paige, St. Johnsbury; 
place of 1933 Convention, Woodstock. 

The Rev. Charles H. Emmons, Boston, and T. O. Parker, 
Goddard Seminary, spoke, and the closing prayer was by the 
Rey. Evan T. Evans. 

Former U.S. Attorney General John G. Sargent of Ludlow 
was the toastmaster for the closing banquet, Wednesday eve- 
ning. Remarks were made by Ralph D. Moffett, new president 
of the Y. P. C. U., George C. Felch for the S. S. A., the Rev. 
F. A. Kimball, president, for the W. U. M. A., and the Rev. C. H. 
Pennoyer for the Vermont and Quebec Convention. Miss Lena 
C. Ross, superintendent of the State Prison and House of Cor- 
rection for Women at Riverside, Rutland, gave the address of 
the evening on ‘The Human Interest of Prison Social Work.” 
Miss Ross, though not in good health, came with her nurse in 
order to keep what she considered a very important appoint 
ment, and she won all hearts by her effective, simple and self- 
fogetting way. Following was a symposium on Faith, Freedom 
and Fellowship. 

The Rev. Walter J. Coates, president League of Vermont 
Writers, spoke on ‘‘Improving Our Work and Worship,” the Rev. 
William Forkell, Hartland and White River Junction, on “Ad- 
vertising Our Faith and Freedom,” and the Rev. H. Edward 
Latham, Springfield, on “Extending Our Faith and Fellowship.” 
Talks on ‘Our Federated Friends, Congregationalists and 
Others,” and “Our Unitarian Allies’? were given, respectively, 
by the Rev. George H. Coffin, Rochester, and Dr. William S. 
Nichols, Montpelier. The Rev. C. H. Emmons of the General 
Convention gave the closing speech, and the benediction was 
by the Rev. J. M. Paige. 

Special appreciation is due Miss Martha A. Jenness of St. 
Johnsbury, and her committee on registration, for their handling 
of the crowd, whose numbers surprised the most optimistic. 
The Ladies’ Circle of the local church served all the dinners and 
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THE IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
O. G. Colegrove 


Good weather and good roads contributed to a large at- 
tendance of delegates and visitors to the ninetieth annual session 
of the lowa Universalist Convention, held at Osage, in the ex- 
treme northern part of the state, June 12-14, 1932. Delegates 
were present from all the active churches of the state, and visitors 
included the Rev. R. Homer Gleason with many of his parish- 
ioners from Rochester, Minn., the Rev. A. W. Altenbern of 
Galesburg, Ill., a former pastor, and the Rev. Lyman Ward of 
Camp Hill, Ala. All of our pastors, the Rev. F. W. Miller, 
Osage, Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, Webster City, the Rev. 
Laura B. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, the Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Water- 
loo, the Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville, were present, also 
the Rev. Jennie B. Hitchcock, Osage, the Rev. H. L. F. Gillespie, 
Manchester, and the Rev. Minnie Colegrove. 

A picnic supper was furnished by the Osage parish the first 
night. 

Delegates and friends were welcomed to Osage by W. F. 
Hoffer and President Truman Aldrich gave the response. The 
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young people’s choir of the Osage church rendered musical selec- 
tions at each service. 

The message Sunday evening on “Light for the People in 
Darkness,” by the Rev. R. Homer Gleason of Rochester, was 
one to call us all to real Christian service with an appreciation 
of our great faith. 

The young people, who were there in good numbers, held 
devotional services at 6 a. m. out on the Hitchcock farm, where 
breakfast was served, followed by a brief business session, Miss 
Helen Graham of Mitchellville presiding. 

The Rev. Edna P. Bruner of Waterloo presided at the Sun- 
day School Association meeting at 8.45 a. m., when encouraging 
reports were given from the year’s work. 

The convention proper was called to order by President 
Aldrich. The Rev. Lyman Ward offered prayer, and reports of 
the State Superintendent, the Rev. O. G. Colegrove, and the 
treasurer, J. E. Reid of Altoona, were given, revealing the prog- 
ress of our work in the state. The West Union church has had 
services conducted by the Rev. Edna P. Bruner of Waterloo for 
five months. Boone has had special services conducted by the 
Stete Superintendent. The Manchester church has been sold 
and funds placed in the state treasury. All our properties are 
insured and deeded to the State Convention. The Convention has 
a permanent fund of $55,196, placed in loans on farms and real 
estate mostly. Interest on this is used as aid to needy churches 
and church extension. Our receipts and expenses are about 
$3,500 e2ch year. All our churches are given aid except Mt. 
Pleasant. 

Fellowship has been granted the Rev. Chas. E. Snyder, 
pastor of the Unitarian church, Davenport, Ia., and the Rev. 
W. R. Holloway has been transferred to Wisconsin. 

The Rev. Minnie Colegrove presided at the meetings of 
the W. U. M. A., when Mrs. Belle Harbin of Waterloo, secretary, 
reported the National Convention held at Buffalo, N. Y., last 
October. 

Officers for the next year are: President, Miss Grace Roberts, 
Mt. Pleasant; vice-president, Mrs. Nellie Miller, Osage; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mrs. Belle Harbin, Waterloo. 

The Sunday School Association elected: President, the Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner, Waterloo; vice-president, Miss Helen Graham, 
Mitchellville; secretary, Miss Rose Miller, Osage; treasurer, 
Miss Mary Chase, Webster City. 

The Y. P. C. U. officers chosen are: President, May Yeoman, 
Osage; vice-president, Elva Tucker, Mitchellville; secretary, 
Mary Willits, Mt. Pleasant; treasurer, Richard Shane, Water- 
loo. 

The Committee on Resolutions and Recommendations pre- 
sented the following which were adopted: Gratitude to the Osage 
Universalists and other citizens of Osage for hospitality. Ap- 
preciation of faithful and efficient service of the president and 
other officers during a difficult year. Reaffirming approval of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. Recommending study of the League 
of Nations and the arguments for and against the participation 
of the United States. Recommending that each parish hold 
one or more meetings for the review of the Geneva Conference on 
Disarmament and that specific instruction be given on the sub- 
ject in the church schools. Commending the efforts of Miss 
Bruner and the Waterloo parish in evangelistic work at West 
Union. As the Universalists of Minnesota have expressed a 
desire for larger fellowship with us, recommending that the presi- 
dent appoint a committee of one minister and two laymen to 
co-operate with Minnesota in planning a joint convention with 
Iowa in 1933. Recommending that this same committee in- 
vestigate and report at the next Convention upon the advisability 
of holding a joint convention with the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion. President Aldrich named the Rey. Laura B. Galer chair- 
man, asking her to select the other members of the committee. 

The officers of the Convention were re-elected: President, 
Truman Aldrich, Waterloo; vice-president, the Rev. Effie 
McCollum Jones, Webster City; secretary-superintendent, the 
Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville; treasurer, J. E. Reid, Al- 
toona. Trustee for three years, Mrs. Maude Shane, Waterloo. 


Place of meeting, 1938, Mitchellville. Preacher of occasional 
sermon, the Rev. Laura B. Galer. Fellowship Committee, the 
Rev. Laura B. Galer, I. H. Woodrow and Dr. Effie M. Jones. 

The Convention banquet was held in Hotel Cleveland at 
6 p.m. It was a happy occasion. i 

The occasional sermon Tuesday morning was given by Dr. 
Effie McCollum Jones. The communion service was conducted 
by the Rev. F. W. Miller, pastor, assisted by the Rev. A. W. 
Altenbern. The Rev. Jennie B. Hitchcock and the Rev. O. G, 
Colegrove served as deacons. 

There was a generous offering for the aged ministers’ pension 
fund, which augmented by offerings from churches will be close 
to $50. 

The addresses Monday night were by the Rev. A. W. Alten- 
bern, a former pastor, and the Rev. Laura B. Galer, and were 
listened to with interest. 

* * * 


TRUSTEES OF THE PUBLISHING HOUSE 


The Trustees of the Universalist Publishing House met in 
special session in the Board Room at 174 Newbury St., Wednes- 
day, June 29. There were present Dr. John Smith Lowe, presi- 
dent, Nowell F. Ingalls, clerk, A. Ingham Bicknell, the Rev. Asa 
M. Bradley, Arthur H. Britton, Victor A. Friend, the Rev. G. H. 
Leining, Charles C. Nichols, Cornelius A. Parker, the Rev. Stan- 
ley G. Spear, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., manager, and Gardner 
Wardwell, the newly elected trustee from Massachusetts. 

Mr. Wardwell was elected treasurer in place of Victor A. 
Friend, who had taken the office temporarily upon the resigna- 
tion of Arthur E. Mason, Mr. Friend automatically resuming his 
post of director, which had been held open for him. 

The trustees spent nearly two hours in earnest and profit- 
able discussion of urgent matters. 

The meeting was called by the directors to acquaint the 
trustees with recent important matters with which they have 
been grappling. Unanimous approval was expressed. 

The new manager then reported drastic cuts which had been 
put into operation upon recommendation of a special committee, 
and plans to raise additional revenue. These acts and his state- 
ment of policy were unanimously and emphatically approved. 

Upon recommendation of Mr. Leining it was informally 
agreed to lay before the trustees and directors from time to time 
the essential facts relating to the business management of the 
Publishing House and to seek the closer co-operation of trustees 
at a distance, 

The directors then held a brief session The directors and 
trustees expressed informally their appreciation of the work of 
A. Ingham Bicknell, who has given practically all of his time 
in recent weeks to Publishing House matters. 

* * * 


A PRAYER 


Let me do my work each day, and if the darkened hours of 
despair overcome me, may I not forget the strength that com- 
forted me in the desolation of other times. May I still remem- 
ber the bright hours that found me walking over the silent hills . 
of my childhood, or dreaming on the margin of the quiet river, 
when a light glowed within me, and I promised my early God to 
have courage amid the tempests of the changing years. Spare 
me from bitterness and from the sharp passions of unguarded 
moments. May I not forget that poverty and riches are of 
the spirit. Though the world know me not, may my thoughts 
and actions be such as shall keep me friendly with myself. Lift 
my eyes from the earth, and let me not forget the uses of the 
stars. Forbid that I should judge others lest I condemn myself. 
Let me not follow the clamor of the world, but walk calmly in 
my path. Give me a few friends who will love me for what I am, 
and keep ever burning before my vagrant steps the kindly light 
of hope.. And though age and infirmity overtake me, and [ 
come not within sight of the castle of my dreams, teach me still 
to be thankful for life, and for time’s olden memories that are 
good and sweet, and may the evening’s twilight find me gentle 
still—Max Ehrmann. (Bulletin of Riverside Church, New York.) 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A PERSONAL LETTER THAT CHEERS MIGHTILY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am not writing for publication, but I can not refrain from 
writing the headquarters organization, expressing my appre- 
ciation for the sacrifice they have made in the way of salary re- 
duction in order that the Leader may be continued. This move 
is right in line with that taken by many of our ministers. It is 
indeed distressing to have to resort to these drastic measures, 
but it must be done if we are to continue our activities. It shows 
a real Christian attitude toward a vital subject. 

The fact that you are going to issue the paper only once in 
two weeks should discourage no one, for we are more or less lazy 
readers during the hot months anyway. 

I am sure that the Leader means fully as much to most of its 
readers as it does to the staff. Our Universalist membership 
and our many friends need this fine publication, and we wish you 
every success in your new plans. We trust that we shall all be 
soon heading toward better times. 

; W. W. Warner. 
Kent, Ohio. 


* * 


SUCH A LETTER HELPS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am deeply grieved over the hardships of the Universalist 
Publishing House. How I do wish that I could help a little. 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.’”’ No one knows it 
any better than the ones experiencing the receiving line. Don’t 
let yourself be another to break under the burdens of these trying 
times. We are depending on you for leadership, explanation, 
encouragement, inspiration and “bawling outs.’ Hope there 
will be opportunity for you and the Madame to rest at the Hill 
Farm. 

Agnes Hand Howarth. 


* * 


MR. JOY CORRECTS OUR STATEMENTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was much interested to read in your issue of June 4 of the 
exchange of greetings between the Rev. N. F. Capek, repre- 
senting the Unitarians of Czechoslovakia, and Dr. Etz, repre- 
senting the Universalists of the United States. The occasion 
of this friendly exchange of salutations was the completion of 
ten years of pioneer work in the land of John Huss. 

Your editorial continues with references to a recent article 
of mine in the Unitarian News Letter upon the Czechoslovakian 
National Church, with its million of members, in the course of 
which you remark that much of the progress that has been made 
in this important revolt from Rome is due to Capek. 

Apparently there is some confusion in your mind between 
Mr. Capek’s movement and the Czechoslovakian National 
Church. All that you say about Mr. Capek and his movement 
and about the Czechoslovakian National Church is true, but 
they have no organic connection with each other. While un- 
doubtedly Mr. Capek’s influence has been felt upon the Czecho- 
slovakian National Church, that movement with its million 
adherents is wholly independent of the movement which Mr. 
Capek so ably and successfully leads, and the progress which 
it has made can not be fairly attributed in large measure to Mr. 
Both movements are about co-equal in age, but 
except for a natural sympathy and similarity in views they have 
no connection with each other. 

A religious movement was started by Dr. Norbert F. Capek 
in 1921 under the auspices of the American Unitarian Association. 
It is called the Liberal Religious Fellowship, but it is definitely 
Unitarian in name and allegiance and so should be considered a 
Unitarian missionary movement carried on in Czechoslovakia 
under foreign auspices. Its headquarters are in Prague, but it 
has a number of branches in neighboring places. It has been 
remarkably successful, but its numbers as yet are fairly limited. 


The so-called Czechoslovakian National Church is under 
the leadership of a patriarch and four bishops, and is a wholly 
indigenous and spontaneous movement. It does not use the 
name Unitarian, though it is frankly Unitarian in its theology. 
It is wholly self-supporting and is a member of the International 
Association for the Promotion of Liberal Christianity and Re- 
ligious Freedom, to which both Universalists and Unitarians be- 
long. The American Unitarian Association has exchanged the 
friendliest greetings with the Patriarch of the Czechoslovakian 
church. I believe that he would likewise heartily reciprocate 
greetings from the Universalist General Convention. It should 
not, however, be supposed that greetings sent to Dr. Capek reach 
the Czechoslovakian National Church in any official way. 

Charles R. Joy. 


* * 


IT OFTEN HAPPENS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Congratulations on election to Universalist Publishing House 
managership. 
In choosing you, is it too much 
To say the trustees ‘‘got in Dutch?” 
What will you do when the manager has to lambaste the 
editor? 
H.A. Hersey, 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


THE BEST WAY OF LIFE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Reading the article ‘Our Protestant Churches Have Virtues 
Too,” in the Leader April 30, leaves us feeling the writer has 
missed something. 

All the causes he lists as interesting him, the Baptist Church 
and the Baptist university in which he received his early train- 
ing, the consecration of the members of that church in his boyhood 
in Newark, the consecration of a certain Baptist deacon and his 
wife, the achievements of three college mates, and his devotion 
to the Unitarian Church and the college that trained him as a 
preacher, are deserving, but the thought that personal associa- 
tion and advantage derived influence our interest in such special 
causes will intrude. 

It is our thought that we miss that fullness of life which is our 
heritage if we allow our life interests to become confined to such 
narrow limits. Their circle should be drawn much broader and 
should take in the things the writer casts aside as not interesting 
him. 

He is not interested in the defects of the past. 

The social structure of to-day is built upon the defects and 
perfections of the past, and we are interested in those defects of 
the past that our fathers failed to correct, because they have 
been handed down to us and have become our problems, for 
which we must find solutions or admit failure by passing them 
on to our children. We are interested in those defects of the 
past which our fathers overcame because their overcoming and 
the means employed furnish us inspiration and guidance to over- 
come those of the present. 

He is not interested in the defects of the Protestant Church 
and kindred movements. 

The defects in such movements are the places where failure 
comes unless they are corrected, and to find means to correct 
them challenges our deepest interest. The general is much more 
concerned for the weak spot in his line than for the strong one. 

“T take no stock in adverse criticism of our churches. When 
I hear them my instant challenge is, show us something better,” 
says the writer. 

As we see it the adverse criticism constitutes the real chal- 
lenge to correct the fault pointed out, and the “challenge,” 
show us something better, is an evasion of the responsibility to 
do so. Mere carping should have no place, but sincere adverse 


criticism, offered with or without suggestion for remedy, should 
be as gladly received as though it was commendatory. 

The quiet correction of its defects does much more for the 
advancement of a cause than the extolling of its virtues. 

Again the writer is not interested in “what Lincoln thought 
or did.” 

If we are interested in improving social conditions we can 
not escape being interested in what Lincoln thought and did, 
because of the important place his achievements occupy in the 
present social structure. 

In closing let us repeat the writer’s challenge: Show us a 
better rule of life than a passage from Lincoln’s second inaugural 
address, ‘“With firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the 
right, let us press forward.” y 

I.G. 

Marshall, Texas. 

* * 
CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Please give a brief account of the origin of Children’s Sunday. 
A Subscriber. 

On Page 135 of “‘A Brief History of the Universalist Church,” 
by L. B. Fisher, the statement is made that in June, 1856, the 
Rey. C. H. Leonard, D. D. (Dean Leonard of Tufts), at that time 
pastor of the Universalist church in Chelsea, Mass., instituted 
Children’s Sunday. This is the first time on record that such a 
day was observed by the Christian Church. In 1867 the General 
Convention in Baltimore passed a resolution approving of the 
dedication of children. In 1868 the General Convention set 
apart the second Sunday in June as Children’s Sunday. 

* * 


AS A LAYMAN SEES IT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Is what is called present day religion a failure? Absolutely 
so in most cases, but the true way of living as taught by Christ, 
the man of Galilee, remains true, and is as much a part of one’s 
person as his hand or foot, although in most cases not so well 
developed. 

What is the cause of all the closed churches in the country 
and cities? The advocates of so-called religious subjects have, 
as I look at it, failed to recognize the growing demands of social 
life. The Church has outlined too hard a road to travel, so 
much so that it has not been at all attractive. 

The Church Protestant which I am writing about can 
flourish if it will only concede what is called valuable concession 
in the way of amusements and social life, and at the same time 
not lose its dignity and respect. 

I am quite well along in years and it is not for me to say 
just what the younger generation shall do, whether they are 
wicked or not. The older ones can give their advice and the 
younger ones accept such as they think best. Personally I think 
the example of Christ is not taught enough in schools, but in 
order to do this, politics, creed, etc., must be cast aside and simply 
study the Man of Galilee and his method of living right here on 
the earth. 

I believe almost every one will recognize that the principles 
taught in the New Testament are true and right, and that we 
should live as they point out the way. One can call the New 
Testament a good book, history or anything else, just so long as 
he accepts it as true. 

Let the tuture take care of itself, as we know very little 
about it. The present time is more important. 

I recognize churches and organizations are essential to hold 
people together, but they must have broad views along social 
life lines, much more than most churches have at the present 
time, or the growth of the church will be very small. 

I believe the Bible is the only book of real satisfaction. 
While there are many ways of interpretation, the final conclusion 
must be about the same as its being the best guide to follow in 

life. 

Human beings are not very much different after all. What 
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we need is a better understanding of each other. I have travelec 
quite extensively and have had dealings with nearly all classe: 
of people—rich and poor—and I think I know human nature 
pretty well. 

I have read the Bible through two or three times, and es- 
pecially the New Testament, and every bit of it is very clear to 
me. I am simply a layman, but take a whole lot of interest in 
the things I am writing about. 

John A. Wheeler. 

Cambridge, Mass. 

* Eo 
CUT DOWN THE OVERHEAD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I hope there will be plenty of reactions. 

I wonder if there is as much indignation among Univer- 
salists as among Unitarians at the abortiveness of that committee 
on the merger of the two denominations. 

I’m for one headquarters, one paper, one hymnbook, and let 
us cut down the overhead by merging. 

Gordon Kent. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

* * 
HOW TO END THE DEPRESSION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The writer of the attached circular, which is sold for 5 cents, 
is Mrs. Jack H. Gordon. She and her husband live at 2225 | 
North 75th Ave., Elmwood Park, Ill. He is a skilled plumber 
and steamfitter who in these hard times only now and then secures. 
a day’s work. She has a position in a railroad office but is not 
certain of retaining it. They are both of them generous and open) 
hearted, and help others in small ways in spite of their own limited 
income. Also they have one daughter, a young girl who earns 
a small amount taking care of young children in a private home. 
They are both intelligent and earnest people. 

Belle L. Gorton. 


The circular is as follows: 


“In the first place there is no depression existing in reality) 
to-day, nor has there ever been one in reality in the history of 
the world even from the beginning. The cause of the present 
condition can only rightly be blamed on three false idols, which| 
have been ruling the people throughout the ages. Their names} 
are Fear, Greed and Hatred. 

“These idols are not always all powerful in their influence? 
over the minds of the majority of the people. It is only at cer-! 
tain supreme moments like the present that they gain sufficient) 
control to fill the minds of enough people with doubt and un- | 
certainty. When this happens a panic or depression results as: 
surely as a small pebble rolling down 2 mountain side can start ani 
avalanche if it starts to rolling at the right time and place. 

“We do not need a change of government to bring this conti 
dition to an end, but we need a change in the minds and hearth 
of the people. As long as Fear, Greed and Hatred rule there willl 
always be a depression, only at times it will be more severe 2 | 
these three false idols turn loose their four servants, Conquest, 
War, Famine and Death, to spread still more trouble amongi 
their followers. So in reality there is no depression to-day ex ! 
cept as it exists in the minds of the people, and the only cure is toll 
turn from these false ways of living. The Bible says ‘You brough 4 
nothing into the world’ and you surely can take nothing out off 
it, so why are you not content? 

“The money you pay for this pamphlet will go to help some 
worthy needy family.” 


i 


* * 


THE ETERNAL REWARDS 

To the Editor of the Leader: . 
I have read the reaction of “Israel Gold” regarding the] 
slime or something else to be seen in the pool of William Clissold’d| 
world. The eternal rewards will be for those who have accepted] 


risks in the name of science and for Christ. 


Mabel W. Hall. 
Wellesley Farms, Mass. 
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If This Is a Preface—! 


A Preface to Christian Faith in a 
New Age. By Rufus M. Jones. (Mac- 
millan. $2.00.) 


What Rufus Jones modestly calls a 
preface is a very thoroughgoing analysis of 
the present situation of spiritual forces, 
a diagnosis of the ills of organized Chris- 
tianity, and a succinct restatement, rep- 
resenting Rufus Jones at his best, of the 
essential message and contribution of re- 
ligion. Although the author consulted a 
group of very distinguished religious 
leaders before finally drafting this chal- 
lenging book, every page bears the stamp 
of his own personality and of the faith by 
which he lives. 


Asked to join the commission of inquiry . 


sent to the Orient to evaluate Christian 
missions, Rufus Jones felt it important to 
- appraise first the weaknesses and the po- 
tential strength of the Christian faith in 
our own world. Standing somewhat apart, 
as a Quaker, from ecclesiastical enter- 
prises, but spiritually very close to, and a 
trusted co-worker with, religious workers 
of many denominations, he was fitted to 
approach the problem at once impartially 
and sympathetically. 

If I were in a position to advise any 
wealthy Christian layman, I should com- 
mend to him as a far-reaching contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the cause of religion 
the circulation of this book very widely. 
Place it in the hands of every minister 
willing to agree to give it careful study and 
to bring it to the attention of fifty ley 
men and women if it proved helpful to 
himself, and there would be developed a 
new sense of the common heritage, a new 
appreciation at once of valuable variety 
and of essential unity in the “Church of 
the Spirit,” 2 new comradeship in the face 
of perils which menace the spiritual life, 
a new consecration to worship and ser- 
vice. 

Rufus Jones analyzes first the difficul- 
ties our age—its youth especially—en- 
eounters when endeavoring to live in and 
by a spiritual faith. With philosophic 
insight and the authority of a life-time’s 
familiarity, he exposes the claims of nat- 
uralism, which has chilled the heart of so 
many. Then he re-examines the founda- 
tions of faith, defending brilliantly the 
view of life which rests on an appreciation 
of the inner life, the intrinsic values by 
which we live, the love of truth, the ines- 
capable moral imperatives, the sense of 
personality and its supreme worth. He 
reveals the persistent witness, in Christian 
experience, to a knowledge of God not de- 
pendent on intermediaries; thatis, he recalls 
to us what “first-hand religion” has meant 
in history, condensing into a few magnifi- 
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cent pages (pp. 94-100) the fruits of his 
long study of the mystics. 

The next part of the book discusses 
“the heart of Christianity,”’ and into this 
is packed a great deal of theology in small 
compass; but for once theology is made 
intensely interesting, vital, and readable! 
How much is in these few words: ‘‘Chris- 
tianity has, beyond question, borne a 
testimony across the centuries that God 
and man belong together and that both 
suffer loss when they are sundered.” The 
application of this whole section is found 
in a sentence which can be taken out of 
the context, ‘‘There can be little question 
that this spiritual adventure (the Chris- 
tian way of life) with the quiet force of love 
and co-operative good will lies at the very 
heart of the gospel of Christ and is the 
main business of Christ’s men in the 
world.” 

The nature and mission of the church 
are considered. Hindrances within are 
faced—organization pursued till it be- 
comes an end in itself; disunion created by 
arrogant assumptions of infallibility in 
interpreting Scripture, history, and ex- 
perience. But the value of a variety of 
types of worship and organization is em- 
phasized. ‘The fullness of life and truth, 
as Christ has revealed it, is too vast and 
varied to be compressed to a single point 
of view.’ With extraordinarily fine sym- 
pathy the author describes and accounts 
for the appeal of the authoritative Church 
before explaining the preference of others 
for Quaker simplicity and freedom. (Pages 
153-157.) 

What is the function of the Church? 
First to produce a sense of the reality of 
God in the lives of those who come to it for 
help and inspiration. Thus it raises the 
spiritual level and value of personal life. 
But, secondly, the good life can not be at- 
tained in isolation. The true Church 
of the future will be known by ‘‘an un- 
mistakable demonstration, in spirit and 
power, in love and service, that it is an or- 
gan in the world for the revelation of the 
Life of God to the lives of men, and by 
its brave and fearless championship of 
those social and economic ideals of life 
which in the best and truest way enlarge 
the scope of human freedom and enable 
men and women and little children to ful- 
fil their divine possibilities.” 

A closing section applies the conclu- 
gions thus reached to education and re- 
states, with emphasis on spiritual results, 
what is now becoming familiar as the 
“progressive” ideal for educational meth- 
ods and goals. 

On 2 hopeful note Rufus Jones ends the 
challenging presentation. “The tide has 
already turned, the new and deeper cur- 
rents of thought are in evidence. The 
wiser leaders are conscious that the whole 
business of life suffers and goes awry as 
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soon as the meaning and significance and 
high destiny of life fade away.”’ New life 
and power will come again, as in the past, 
through the recovery of fresh and original 
insight, through the practise of self-giving 
love, which in turn rest on the reception 
of spiritual energies. 
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* * 


The Church School Comes to Life 
By Mildred Hewitt. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 


A new book on church school adminis- 
tration from the point of view of creative 
and progressive teaching. The following 
quotations indicate its spirit: 

“Many have taken it for granted that 
it is only through worship and class work 
that children in the church school learn. 
Now we are beginning to realize that they 
learn something about punctuality from the 
fact that the school opens or does not open 
on time; something about living as mem- 
bers of a social group from the way the 
school and its classes are conducted; some- 
thing about friendliness and co-operation 
from the way the officers and teachers act 
toward one another; and something about 
order from the appearance of the class- 
rooms.” ; 

“Tf we are to go exploring with youth, 
we shall need a compass which will keep us 
from veering off in wrong directions, or 
drifting easily with the wind—a compass 
which will guide us into the right port. 
This compass will be our idea of the 
purpose of religious education.”’ 

“Religious education includes growth in 
Christian attitudes and habits. .If we 
would help the children grow, we must 
provide in the church school experiences 
which promote growth in knowledge, at- 
titudes, and habits. For instance, if we 
wish to help our children to grow in friend- 
liness toward and appreciation of people of 
other races, we provide repeated oppor- 
tunities for the practise of friendliness 
through missionary activities. One such 
experience is not enough—there must be 
practise; and so we plan a number of ex- 
periences in friendliness from which the 
child derives satisfaction and through 
which he gradually reaches the conclu- 
sion: It is Christ-like to know and respect 
a member of another race; each of us has 
something to give and something to learn 
in such a relationship.”’ 

From these viewpoints the book dis- 
cusses the usual themes found in a study 
of church school administration. The 
chapter on “Building the Curriculum”’ 
opens with a discussion by a group of 
junior boys which led to a choice of the 
lessons for the coming season. This is 
but one indication that the author em- 
phasizes both the democratic and the pur- 
poseful aspects of curriculum building 

(Continued on page 893) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION 


Ferry Beach, Maine, July 23-26 


Saturday, July 23. 

2.00-6.00. Registration, Hotel Quillen. 

8.00. Opening Meeting of the Conven- 
tion, President John M. Ratcliff pre- 
siding. 

Address: Dr. William Wallace Rose, 

“In the Land of the Soviet,’ Illus- 

trated. 

Friendship Circle on the Beach. 
Sunday, July 24. 

9.30. Church School. 

Leader of Children’s Group, 
Eleanor Collie. 

Worship: Young People and Adults, 
Miss Susan M. Andrews. 

Leaders of Young People’s Classes, 
Robert F. Needham, Miss Harriet G. 
Yates. 

Leader of Adult Class, Dr. William 
Wallace Rose. 

11.00. Morning Worship in the Grove. 
Preacher, Rev. James W. Vallentyne, 
Portland, Me. Topic: ‘The Larger 
Quest.”’ , 

4.00. Meeting in the Grove, Rev. Laura 

B. Galer presiding. 
Address Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, 
president General Federation Wom- 
en’s Clubs. Topic: “Our Treasure 
Chests.”’ 

5.00. Reception to Mrs. Poole. 

3.00. “The Eternal Quest,” a drama- 
tization by the young people of Con- 
gress Square Church. 

8.45. To Be or Not to Be. 
B. Galer. 

Friendship Circle on the Beach. 
Monday, July 25. 

8.10. Morning Worship. 

8.30-9.20. Group Conferences: 
Knowing Your Church School, Lead- 
er, Rev. Frank B. Chatterton. 

How Teach World Peace in the 
Church School? Leader, Miss Susan 
M. Andrews. 
What Course of Study for My Class? 
Leader, Miss Harriet G. Yates. 
9.30-12.30. Business Session. President 
John M. Ratcliff presiding. 
2.00-3.00. I Have Learned from Ex- 
perience That.... 
A Symposium by directors of religious 
education and superintendents. Miss 
Susan M. Andrews presiding. 

7.30. Sunset Service on the beach. 
Rev. Weston A. Cate. 

8.00. Address: Miss Harriet G. Yates, 
“At Home and Abroad.” 
Demonstration: World Friendship as 
promoted by two church schools. In 
charge of Mrs. Ruth T. Dudley. 
Friendship Circle on the Beach. 

Tuesday, July 26. 
8.10. Morning Worship. 


Miss 


Rev. Laura 


8.30-9.20. Group Conferences: 

Making Your Church School Grow. 
Leader, Rey. Frank B. Chatterton. 
The Use and Abuse of the Bible, Lead- 
er, Rev. Laura B. Galer. 

Making an Art of Teaching, Leader, 
Rey. John M. Ratcliff. 

9.30-12.30. Closing Business Session. 
President John M. Ratcliff presiding. 
Afternoon free for recreation, viewing 
exhibits, or group conferences as de- 
sired. 

8.00. Closing meeting of the Convention. 
“Policy Making,” Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff. 

“Program Making,’ Miss Susan M. 
Andrews. ) 
Service of Consecration. 

* * 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


The Universalist church school in 
Turner Center, Maine, has just made a 
valuable contribution to the building of 
right attitudes and ideals among the chil- 
dren of its community. The following 
letter from the minister tells the story: 

To the General Sunday School Association: 

Thank you very much for the helpful 
material from the Loan Library. I mailed 
it back to you yesterday. It was a great 
help to us in carrying out our plans for 
Vacation Church School with the theme 
of World Friendship. 

This was our first attempt and we tried 
only 2 one week term but we were much 
pleased with the way it went off. Every 
one was so willing to help, entered into 
it with so much enthusiasm and seemed to 
have such a good, though strenuous, 
time doing it. We had ean enrollment of 
seventy-five pupils, ten teachers snd four 
assistants. 


Here is $1.00 toward the work of the 


G.S.S. A. 
George W. Sias. 
* * 
WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS WORTH 
HAVING? 


The only kind of knowledge worth hay- 
ing is the knowledge that can be used in 
solving the important problems of life. 
All other knowledge is excess baggage. 
.... Give him (the man who has ac- 
cumulated much knowledge) a problem to 
solve—a vital problem that requires pro- 
found and accurate thinking. You can 
see his knowledge bulge and billow and 
roll, but he can not land a knockout blow 
on the solar plexus of the problem. 

To be educated means to know how to 
be wisely ignorant. The educated man 
does not know all the facts, but he knows 
what faets are worth knowing and what 
facts are not worth knowing. He knows 
where to go to get information when he 
neecs it. But above all, he knows how to 
keep himself in sublime ignorance of that 


overwhelming mass of petty and worthless 
matters which distract a man from the 
important issues of life and render him 
intellectually and spiritually degenerate. 
— Henry N. Wieman, in “Methods of Pri- 
vate Religious Living.” 

* * 


SOME SCHOOLS ARE GROWING 


A recent letter from Rev. George H. 
Welch, pastor of the Universalist church 
in Rockland, Maine, contains the follow- 
ing bit of news: 

“A communication from Harold Niles 
of Denver states that his Sunday school is 
now the largest in the history of the 
church. This apparently holds good for 
ours in Rockland. The secretary went 


. over the records for twenty-five years back 


and discovered that it is now larger than 

at any time during that period. Our 

average attendance last year was seventy- 

one. This year it is 106 and a fraction.” 
* * 


PITTSFIELD ON THE AIR 


The orchestra and junior choir of the | 


Universalist church school, Pittsfield, 
Maine, broadcast a half hour program one 
Sunday last month from the Bangor sta- 
tion. 
from Augusta another Sunday afternoon, 
at which time the junior choir, under the 
leadership of Mr. Roger Nye, had a promi- 


nent part and Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pastor | 


of the Pittsfield church, gave a talk on 
Worship in the Church School. In the 
evening the group held a model junior 


church service in the Penny Memorial 


Baptist Church, Augusta. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Be sure to read the report of the Mc- | 
Gregor Institute, appearing on page 881 
Rey. Laura | 


of this issue of the Leader. 
B. Galer, second vice-president of the 
G. S. S. A., represented the Universalists 
there and made a valuable contribution 
to the institute program. 


In our letter from Mr. Welch of Rock- 


land, Me., referred to above, is another | 


paragraph which will be of interest to our 
readers: ‘The Sunday school presented 
last week a play, or operetta, ‘Cinderella,’ 
written by one of the members of this 


church, the music being arranged by | | 
It was a great success. |] 
It netted the school about $85. Costumes, | 


another member, 


and in particular quite a bit of local talent, 
made the thing. 
others may wish something of the sort 
and would like just that. Its value lies 
almost entirely in parts taken by the 
smaller children.’’ 


Help us to keep our mailing lists up to | 
If you have just elected a new 


date. 
church school superintendent please write 
and tell us his name and address, 


A similar program was broadcast | 


It occurs to me that | 
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Among Our Churches 


Maine 


Looking FAhead — 

Plans for the coming 
session of the State Con- 
vention are gradually 
taking shape. The idea 
of a trip to Aroostook 
County in September is 
arousing enthusiasm, and 
the indications are that 
the attendance will be remarkably large 
for a place so distant. An invitation was 
sent to the Secretary of the General 
Convention to be present, and the invita- 
tion was not only promptly accepted by 
him, but tentatively accepted also by the 
President and Treasurer. There is reason 
to expect a somewhat similar response from 
the officers of the General Sunday School 
Association. This serves to emphasize 
the fact that Maine is the place to go 
during the summer and early fall. 

And a chance to visit Aroostook County 
in potato time is an added inducement. 
Aroostook is different from the rest of New 
England. The one county is larger than 
the state of Massachusetts and provides 
as wide a variety of scenery, except for 
seacoast. Here is the forest primeval, 
the great peak of Katahdin, and the 
rolling miles of fertile fields. Here are 
countless lakes and streams, and here, 
alone in New England, is there something 
of that spirit of the West, where distance 
of a few hundred miles is a very little 

_ thing. 

And then there is Caribou itself, an 
attractive town with an attractive church, 
and the kind of people that you fall in 
love with at first sight, or at least at the 
first meal. The Caribou church is the 
kind that plants other churches. Its 
helpfulness has been a large factor in the 
beginning and the growth of the church in 
‘Oakfield, in southern Aroostook County, 
which, by the way, ought to be visited by 
every Universalist on his way to Caribou; 
and it was largely people from the Caribou 
church who formed the Universalist 
church in Santa Paula, California. In- 
deed, it is said in Caribou that if you go to 
the railroad station and ask for a ticket 
without naming any destination, the agent 
makes one out to Santa Paula, as that is 
the place where most Caribou people 
go. 

There will be a worth while program, 
beginning with the formal opening of the 
State Convention, the Sunday School 
Association and the Women’s Missionary 
Society on Monday evening, Sept. 19, and 
closing on Wednesday evening, the 21st. 

Visitation Days.—The usual summer 
program of Visitation Days has been 
arranged and has been announced through 
the Universalist Banner and in the Leader. 
A cordial invitation is extended to Uni- 
versalists from other states who are spend- 


Letter 


ing vacations in Maine to join in these 
occasions of fellowship. Beginning on 
July 17 and continuing until the end of 
August these services are held, one or two 
each Sunday. Special interest attaches 
to the service to be held Aug. 24 at the 
Norlands Church in Livermore. This is 
the church from which many went in the 
early days of Minnesota, and were a large 
factor in founding the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Minneapolis, and indeed, the 
city itself. A morning service will be 
conducted by Rev. Merrill C. Ward of the 
neighboring church in Livermore Falls; 
then there will be the picnic dinner and 
many reunions, and in the afternoon a ser- 
mon by Dr. John S. Lowe, former General 
Superintendent. 

Open Air Service.—The last Sunday 
in June was the occasion of another en- 
joyable open air service at Camp Benson. 
Universalists from Gardiner, Augusta, 
Pittsfield, Exeter, Dexter, Dover-Foxcroft 
and perhaps other places gathered in good 
numbers and heard a masterly sermon by 
General Superintendent Roger F. Etz. 
This has become a regular feature of the 
program of our churches in the central part 
of the state, marking a climax of their 
season’s work. 

Local Items.—Most important in the 
news is the settlement of two ministers. 
Rev. Donald M. Lester accepted a call to 
Rumford and began his work there the 
first of May, coming from St. Lawrence 
University. Dr. Willis A. Moore has 
accepted a call to Gardiner, and while 
he does not officially begin work until 
Aug. 1, he has been serving the church as 


regular supply, and hes many plans and 
some activities under way. Among the 
latter is a Sunday evening picturelog 
service which is attracting a considerable 
attendance of young people, even in the 
hot weather, affording them a better 
place of resort than the street corners, 
and bringing out the real meaning and 
lesson of recent plays and films. A re- 
ciprocal advertising arrangement has 
been made with the local theater, so that 
these picturelog services are announced 
on the screen during the week, and the 
people of the church are advised which 
picture coming to the theater each week 
is most worthy of their patronage. 

One of the churches that has been 
making good progress is that in Kingfield. 
An orchestra. has been organized which 
assists in the music at the Sunday morning 
services and on special occasions. In the 
spring a testimonial supper was given to 
the members of the orchestra in apprecia- 
tion of their assistance. Many good 
words are heard of the excellent work be- 
ing done by the pastor, Rev. Barton Wat- 
son. 

The church in Augusta is being re- 
decorated during the summer by Mr. 
Harry Cochrane of Monmouth and Bos- 
ton, famous as a church decorator and 
artist throughout northern New England. 
The work is going forward rapidly and 
will be completed late this month. Soon 
after he finishes this piece of work, Mr. 
Cochrane will begin a similar one in the 
ecburch in Machias, where other repairs 
and improvements will be made in anticipa- 
tion of the coming of a new minister in 
the fall. 

Stanley Manning. 


Wisconsin Letter 


Augusta. — Special 
summer preaching ser- 
vices will be held in 
the newly-orgenized, or 
rather, the reorganized, 
church at Augusta, un- 
der the direction of 
the Superintendent. It 
is hoped that arrange- 
ments may be com- 
pleted for joint services between Augusta 
and Markesan, with Rev. J. M. Rasnake 
as the pastor, beginning in September. 
While vacationing in the north woods of 
Wisconsin during July, the Superintendent 
will wend his way each week-end towards 
Augusta, giving them a sermon every 
Sunday. * * Markesan.—Rey. J. M. 
Rasnake of Atlanta, Ga., has just closed 
his work here for the present, having been 
pastor for a year, and has returned to his 
Southern home for the summer. Mr. 
Rasnake has endeared himself not only to 
the Universalists of Markesan during the 
last year, but to every one in the com- 


munity. There is a growing demand for 
his return this fall, and it is hoped and ex- 
pected that local plans to co-operate in 
joint services with Augusta will be per- 
fected. * * Mukwonago.—Rey. M. L. 
Aldridge has been asked to remain as pas- 
tor of this church, and he has accepted. A 
sacred concert given recently completely 
filled the auditorium. This is an annual 
affair here, and is very popular with the 
public. On Easter Sunday four members 
were received into the church, and five ad- 
ditional members have been received since 
then. An epidemic of measles prevented 
the regular children’s day program, the 
city health officer advising against it. 
After July 17 the church will be closed for 
vacation. * * Stoughton.—Rey. M. L. 
Aldridge is also pastor of this church, and 
has accepted the call to remain here as 
pastor. The Stoughton church has lost 
a faithful pioneer in the death of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Usher. Mrs. Usher moved to 
Stoughton from New York state in 1863. 
A loyal Christian woman, she was devoted 
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to the cause of our faith for many years. 
The church closed for summer vacation 
July 10. * * Racine.—Rev. Lawrence 
Wesley Abbott, the pastor at Racine, re- 
ports some interesting activities during 
the past few weeks. Three one-act plays 
were presented by the young people to 
good audiences. The pastor preached to 
the Odd Fellows and Rebekahs on occa- 
sion of the annual memorial of Odd Fellow- 
ship, to a large audience. Children’s Sun- 
day was observed, with a reported attend- 
ance of 200, and a program written by the 
pastor. Three children were christened, 
one of whom was Margaret Belden Abbott, 
baby daughter of the pastor. The Good 
Shepherd Guild is active in the interest of 
the church, and assists in raising money. 
Church closed the last Sunday in June for 
summer vacation. A complete program 
has been announced in advance for church 
activities next year. A splendid idea. * * 
Wausau.—Children’s Day exercises were 
held in the church with a large audience 
present. Five children were christened 
and one adult received into membership. 
Eleven received awards, presented by 
Judge A. H. Reid, for perfect Sunday 
school attendance for a year. Bibles were 
given six by the assistant superintendent, 
Allen Abrams, for Bible memory work, and 
the superintendent, Paul McKee, gave 
gold and pearl pins for consecutive at- 
tendance. A colorful pageant, “In a 
Dutch Garden,” by the children under the 
direction of Mrs. Atherton and Mrs. 
Kreutzer, received merited applause. The 
united annual picnic of every organization 
in the church was held June 15 at Marathon 
Park; 200 werein attendance. The Wausau 
church was saddened in June by the un- 
expected death of Mrs. C. F. Smith, one 
of the vice-presidents of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, and one of the most efficient and 
enthusiastic workers among the younger 
women. Loyalty Sunday was observed in 
May, and $100 was received and forwarded 
to the General Convention. Most of the 
congregation goes away for the summer to 
live on one of the scores of beautiful lakes 
in the vicinity, so the church is closed dur- 
ing July and August. The congregations 
have averaged one hundred each Sunday, 
during the past year, so Mr. McLaughlin 
reports. The pastor has been active in 
various engagements outside of his own 
church. He preached in Augusta recently 
to our newly reorganized group, and to the 
Ohio State Convention in Akron, in June. 
Mr. and Mrs. McLaughlin expect to motor 
to the Soo Canal and Mackinac Island, 
also into Canada, for their vacation. * * 
Monroe.—The Monroe Church is alive 
and active in all departments, and is 
thoroughly organized. The Sunday school 
has a good corps of officers and teachers, 
and is doing splendid work. We have 
nearly twenty in our “junior choir.” 
Gold pins have been awarded to several 
during the past year. On Children’s Day, 
a program was given by the children, and 


we had a large attendance. The pastor 
christened eight, making twenty during 
the past year. On Memorial Day we had 
as our guests all the patriotic organizations 
of the city, completely filling the church. 
Our robed choir of eighteen, eight of whom 
are young men who sing as a double 
quartette, is attracting considerable at- 
tention in the community. One of them 
is now taking voice in Madison, at the 
Wisconsin School of Music—and already 
has appeared on the air several times over 
WIBA. We have in our Sunday school a 
class of a dozen young men, under the di- 


rection and leadership of Mrs. Lida Lud- 
low. The church closes for summer vaca- 
tion during July and August. During the 
summer, the pastor will divide time be- 
tween the north woods and week-end 


visits to preach in Augusta through July. | 


In August he will join the family in motor- 
ing to Dayton, Ohio, to visit his son, and 
on through Kentucky and Tennessee, 
visiting relatives and friends. He expects 
to visit old parishioners in Chattanooga, 
and motor to Nashville and other Tennes- 
see points on his return home. 
Luther Riley Robinson. 


Connecticut Letter 


One half of our pulpits in this state 
are now vacant or soon will be. Norwich, 
vacant since April, has called Rev. W. A. 
Haney of Taunton, Mass., and awaits 
his acceptance and the beginning of the 
work Sept. 1. The vacation this year 
has been extended over three months. 
Stamford, after a year of supply preach- 
ing, is busy with the preliminaries of se- 
curing a pastor. Hartford, after the 
tragic death of Rev. R. H. McLaughlin, 
is planning carefully for a wise selection. 
Considering location, equipment and cir- 
cumstance, the opportunity now opened 
at this church is rare in our denomina- 
tional history. 

Recent happenings of our Convention 
polity may be of interest beyond our im- 
mediate borders. The annual business 
session of the Convention in Hartford last 
May, re-elected the stated officers, in- 
cluding the Secretary - Superintendent, 
unanimously. For the last fifteen years, 
the two offices of Secretary and Superin- 
tendent have been united in one person and 
the implication of the Convention action 
would continue that policy. However, 
when the Executive Board later met at 
New Haven on June 80 a formal vote was 
passed, on motion of Mr. E. A. Tracy of 
Norwich, abolishing the office of State 
Superintendent entirely. Some members 
of the Board felt that the Superintendent 
of the General Convention—a full time, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Dr. Ruby Painter and Mrs. Florence M. 
Stout of Washington, D. C., were at Uni- 
versalist Headquarters June 27 on their 
way to Ferry Beach, Maine. 


Miss Susan Andrews has returned from 
a week’s vacation at the Vallentyne farm 
in Raymond, Me. 

Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, 103 Wood- 
land Road, Woonsocket, R. I., is secretary 
of the Rhode Island Committee of Fellow- 
ship. 

Rey. Harold Scott and Mrs. Scott, who 
have been spending some weeks in Canton, 
Mass., have now gone to Mrs. Scott’s old 
home at St. Johnsbury, Vt. Mr. Scott 


salaried officer—was available at any time 
for consultation or pulpit supply in Con- 
necticut, and that the state office might 
well be discontinued. Financial reasons 
were inconsiderable, as the Convention 


has ample funds and the amount saved is | 


only $200 per annum. As a result, the 
state loses representation at the Council 
of State Superintendents, unless a tem- 
porary substitute be sent. 

Perhaps in this connection it should be 
noted that the Convention session held 
last May for the first time passed an ap- 
proving vote for the resolution declaring 
that the equivalent of $2,500 should be 
the minimum parish salary of the settled 
ministers of the state. Also that the 
large and representative committee on 
Official Reports and Recommendations 
unanimously recommended that the policy 
of the General Convention in rotating its 
elective officers be adopted as the policy of 
the State Convention—a board whose 
members’ terms of service now range from 
twelve to over forty years, no member, 
except the Secretary, having served less 
than a dozen years. The subject was of 
obvious interest to the delegates, and the 
resolution was laid on the table for later 
consideration. General approval of this 
policy is not so difficult to win, but the 
application of it seems to require a mar- 
velous blending of tact and patience. 

A. N. Foster. 


and Interests 


has been pastor of the Universalist church 
at Camp Hill, Ala., for some years, but 
has resigned, to take effect Aug. 1. 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway of All Souls 
Church, Brooklyn, called at headquarters 
on his way to Long Cove, near Rockland, 
Maine, for the summer. 


Rey. William Dawes Veazie of the 
Church of the Messiah, Portland, Maine, 
is serving as chaplain of the C. M. T. C. 
at Fort McKinley, Portland Harbor, 
Maine, during the month of July. 

Rev. Barlow G. Carpenter, D. D., of 
Pasadena, Cal., in resigning the pastorate 
of our important church in that city told 
his people that he felt a call to preach the 
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new religion, our faith in its most modern 
form, that he intended to retire for a brief 
period for study and then take on the work 
of an evangelist. 


Mr. Clifford N. Amsden of the Uni- 
versalist church in Los Angeles, Cal., is 
the new secretary and chief examiner of 
the Los Angeles County Civil Service 
Commission. 


Dr. F. W. Hamilton of 62 Upland Road, 
Cambridge, Mass., the former president of 
Tufts College, sends us Volume One, 
Number One, of the Universalist Magazine, 
published in Boston, July 3, 1819, the first 
issue of what is now our Christian Leader. 


Mrs. Anson Titus has moved from her 
home in West Somerville, Mass., to 425 
Riverside Drive, New York City, the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Leslie Hay- 
ford. 


Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, pastor of the 
Universalist church in Malden, Mass., and 
Mrs. Brooks, sailed from New York June 
30 on the motorship Champlain—the 
return trip of her maiden voyage. Mr. 
and Mrs. Brooks will spend six weeks in a 
tour of England, Scotland, Wales, Switz- 
erland and France. 


Mr. Milton B. Hundley of 326 11th St., 
N. E., Washington, a faithful member of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church, 
died July 1. Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of 
All Souls Unitarian Church officiated at 
the funeral on July 4. 


Rev. Lawrence Abbott, Mrs. Abbott and 
daughter were at Universalist Head- 
quarters July 5, having motored from 
Racine, Wis. They are now with Mrs. 
_ Abbott’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert 

E. Belden, in Hartford. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Starr Ballou, Jr., of 
Wellesley Hills, are receiving congratula- 
tions on the birth, on June 25, of a daugh- 
ter, Emily Starr Ballou. She is one of six 
grandchildren of Mr. and Mrs. Hosea 
Starr Ballou of Brookline, Mass. 

Rey. and Mrs. Roscoe A. Walters are 
announcing the birth of ason. The baby 
was born June 26, and was named Robert 
Allen. Mr. Walters is minister of the 
Universalist church, Eldorado, Ohio. 


Rev. W. A. Haney of Taunton, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the Universalist 
church in Norwich, Conn. 

Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., was in 
Stoneham, Mass., on Thursday, July 7, 
to officiate at the funeral of John Prescott, 
a faithful worker for many years upon the 
Boston Post. 

Dr. and Mrs. George E. Huntley will be 
in the home of Mrs. Lucy P. Knight, Bar- 
ton Street, Oxford, Mass., from July 23 
to Aug. 29. Dr. Huntley will be resident 
pastor of the historic church in Oxford 
during these six summer weeks. 

W. G. Price of Hutchinson, Kansas, re- 
ports that nineteen old members of the 
church have returned, and that the cam- 
paign to locate isolated liberals in Kansas 


has resulted in finding 191, and a plan is 
under way to organize them this coming 
fall. 
Illinois 

Hoopeston.—Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, 
pastor. During the winter and spring the 
Hoopeston church assisted in the relief 
work of the community. The minister 
served as secretary for the organization 
and one of the members was treasurer. 
Others gave freely of time and money. The 
financial condition has made it necessary 
to reduce salaries and to close the church 
during the summer for two weeks longer 
than usual. The church school, for the 
first time in years, will remain open during 
the vacation time. The school will be 
divided into two groups and the session 
will be an informal discussion of various 
topics conducted by different leaders of 
the school. ‘The young people’s group 
have been holding meetings of their own 
most of the year. The men’s club held 
two meetings during the year. The others 
were omitted because of the need of spend- 
ing time in other activities. Two social 
parish meetings have been held, one in 
connection with the annual meeting and 
another in the spring. Mr. John Winzler, 
state president, from Peoria addressed 
the second meeting. The attendance at 
the worship service for the year has been 
good. The average has been but two less 
than that of a year ago. Plens are being 
made for the celebration of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the church in the fall. 
The church wes organized August 18, 
1882. The plans include the compilation 
of a book of memories, containing genea- 
logical material of every member of the 
church, and 2 parish get-together. 


Massachusetts 

Brockton.--Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. This church closed June 26 for the 
summer. At the close of the morning 
service eighty of the congregation left 
directly from the church, in automobiles 
furnished by members of the church, for 
Morton Park, near Plymouth, for a fel- 
lowship outing and picnic. It had been 
said thet during May and June it would 
be impossible to keep the congregations 
above forty in numbers, but May averaged 
an even eighty a Sunday, and June aver- 
aged aneven 100. There were ninety-three 
at the closing service. On June 5, a fine 
expression of loyalty wes revealed when 
fifty men of the church met and surprised 
the minister by attending the service in a 
body. On June 12 the church school 
closed for the summer. Impressive ser- 
vices were held under the supervision of 
Philip Rooney, the superintendent, 113 
attending this service. On June 20 the 
Y. P. C. U. gave a banquet for the four 
members of the Union graduating from 
high school—lIene Stelley, Winston Fisher, 
Robert Delano and Ames Ray. The par- 
ents of the four graduates, and Philip 
Rooney, Carleton Fisher of St. Lawrence 
Theologial School, and Cyrus Favor of 


Franklin College, Indiana, former mem- 
bers of the Union, were special guests. 
The church school is sending Philip Rooney 
and Elmer Stelley to the Sunday school 
institute at Ferry Beach, and the Y. P. 
C. U. is sending Miss Ruth Davis, state 
recording secretary of the Y. P. C. U., to 
the National Y. P. C. U. Convention at 
Ferry Beach. 


South Acton.—George H. Wood, pas- 
tor. Sunday, June 26, was observed as 
Children’s Day. The church school took 
part in the morning church service. The 
program was in charge of Mr. Philip Low- 
den, superintendent, assisted by the pas- 
tor and Rev. Alfred S. Cole of Tufts 
College. The church was decorated by 
the flower committee—Mrs. Braman, 
Mrs. Lowden, and Mrs. Taylor. Fifteen 
children and fifty-five parents and friends 
attended the service. 


Beverly.—Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pas- 
tor. At the morning service on June 5 
the communion service was observed and 
three new members were received. The 
Parish Club, which includes every member 
of the parish, is striving to carry the social 
activities of the church and raise the 
needed budget for expenses. By lectures, 
suppers, mystery rides and lawn parties, 
they are carrying on in a splendid manner. 
Children’s Sunday was observed on June 
26. The morning service was conducted 
by the children. The pegeant, ‘‘God’s 
Children All,’? was given. Seven babies 
were christened by Mr. Spear at the close 
of the service. Our church unites with 
six other churches of the city in union 
summer services. The local pastors will be 
in charge. 


Medford.—Rev. Robert A. Nunn, pas- 
tor. Communion was a feature of the last 
service before vacation, June 26. Looking 
back over the year’s activities, the May 
fair was an outstanding achievement. 
The setting of the fair was a ‘country 
store,’ with counters erected and shelves 
placed about the vestry. The Ladies’ 
Auxiliary conducted the dry goods de- 
partment, the Lawrence Men’s Club the 
grocery section, the women’s class of the 
church school had a novelty counter, the 
Mission Circle a candy table, and the 
management of the “‘postoffice” grabs was 
consigned to the Y. P. C. U. Supper was 
served by Mrs. E. H. Bartlett and the 
ladies, on the two evenings of the fair. 
The Ballou Class of young men presented 
on the first evening an original musical 
comedy, ‘““X Marks the Millions,” written 
and directed by one of their own members, 
Ray Peak. On the second night ‘‘An 
Evening at Zeke Pettingill’s Home” 
was conducted under the direction of 
Miss Nathalie Kinsman, church organist. 
This sketch was similar to ‘‘Seth Parker’s”’ 
famous radio hour. The parish committee 
obtained much of the properties used in 
the “country store” through the courtesy 
of the Waltham church. The committee 
is also indebted to Mr. George B. Whiting 
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of the First Church in Somerville, for his 
assistance in the direction of ‘“‘Zeke Pet- 
tingill,’’ in which he also played the part 
of ‘‘Zeke.’’ The church school entertained 
the Sabbath School Union in April. 
Through the assistance of the Union, we 
were able to send eight teachers to the 
Mystic Valley school at Tufts, and will 
send three of our young people to Ferry 
Beach this summer. All departments of 
the church will reopen the second Sunday 
of September. 

Charlestown.—Rey. John M. Ratcliff, 
pastor. The church closed June 26 after a 
successful year. During the year the 
122d anniversary of the church society 
was observed. The Chapin Alliance with 
a membership of twenty-eight members 
gave to the church over $500. This was 
earned by a fair, small sales and luncheons 
given at noon hour attended by the local 
school teachers, district nurses, employees 
of the bank and State Prison. The Alli- 
ance has held a sewing meeting each month, 
sewing for the church and _ hospitals. 
They have not only given to the church but 
to the needy in the church. The Starr 
King Social Club has met each month, 
enjoying a supper and _ entertainment 
This club has members from two of the 
three neighboring Protestant churches of 
Charlestown. The Mission Circle with a 
small membership has paid the full quota 
and is very active. The Sunday school 
closed on Children’s Day. Three pag- 
eants have been presented by the school. 
Contributions have been made to Japan 
and Suffolk. The membership was doubled 
during the year. The annual picnic was 
held at the home of the Sunday school 
superintendent in Holbrook. About forty 
attended. Mr. Ratcliff was presented 
with a silver drinking cup and comb and 
brush set for his baby daughter. 

Somerville, First.—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. The annual 
meeting of the Woman’s Union was held 
on Monday evening, May 2, the men of 
the parish being guests. Mrs. Marion 
Grant was re-elected president for the 
third ‘year. A fine entertainment was 
provided by the Social Service depart- 
ment, and refreshments were served. 
Woman’s Sunday was observed May 8, 
Rev. Hazel Kirk of Danvers gave the ad- 
dress, and the entire service was conducted 
by the women. This church was well 
represented at the State Convention at 
Waltham. At the annual meeting of 
the men’s club, Mr. George B. Whiting 
was elected president. The last supper of 
the se2son was held on May 10, with Miss 
Marion Wood, chairman of the Church 
Aid, as chairman. During May Dr. 
Leighton gave a series of sermons on ‘“‘The 
Making of a Man” taken from the story, 
“The Making of Peter Gray.” The annual 
Field Day of the church school was held 
June 4 at the Sheep Fold, Middlesex Fells. 
A group of over thirty women from this 
church and the West Somerville Uni- 


versalist church went to Foxboro to at- 
tend the dedicatory exercises at the new 
Doolittle Home, Children’s Sunday was 
observed on June 12. Bibles and diplomas 
were awarded to the graduates from kin- 
dergarten, primary and _ intermediate 
grades. Pins and bars were awarded for 
perfect attendance Potted plants which 
decorated the chancel were given to the 
children at the close of the service. Mar- 
garet Jane Lees, deughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Lees, was baptized on this day. 
The Order of the Knights of Pythias held 
its memorial service in this church Sunday 
morning, June 19, with Mr. Laurence 
Howard, Past Noble Grand, giving the 
address. Mr. Howard is a former chair- 
man of the parish committee of this 
church, also a former president of the 
men’s club. Mr. Mark Dickey, organist, 
was awarded the prize given by the Guild 
of American Organists, for his anthem 
“Let Not Your Heart Be Troubled.” 
The closing event was the outing at 
Stow on Saturday, the 25th, when fifty- 
six accepted the invitation of Miss Marion 
Wood, chairman of the Church Aid, to 
visit her summer home. The trip was 
made by auto, and each took a box lunch. 
Hot baked beans. frankfurts, doughnuts 
and coffee were served by the hostess, 
assisted by her three sisters. A silver 
collection was taken for the Church Aid. 
The church will be closed during July and 
August, reopening on Sept. 11. 


New York 


Winthrop.—Fathers’ Day was observed 
as usual on the third Sunday in June, 
with Rev. Robert Killum of Henderson 
preaching. Mr. Killum’s subject was 
“The Fatherhood of God.” Rev. B. J. 
Davison of the Methodist church closed 
his church for the evening and assisted 
Mr. Killum, his people attending with him. 
This is our red letter day of the year, 
Fathers’ Day having been instituted in 
the Winthrop church twenty years ago 
this month. Our pulpit has been ably 
filled the past year by two students from 
St. Lawrence University, who have had 
unusual success because they have done 
more parish work than we are accustomed 
to. One, Harmon E. Gehr of Albion, Pa., 
received a B. D. degree at St. Lawrence on 
June 5. Our other pastor, Jeffrey Camp- 
bell of Nashua, N. H., who is taking the 
summer course in Union Theological 
School in New York City, was unanimous- 
ly elected to return to us in September to 
alternate with another student the coming 
year. 

Pennsylvania 


Hop Bottom.—Rev. George C. Boorn, 
pastor. After over two years suspension 
our church school was reorganized in May 
with Harold Roberts as superintendent. 
Since reopening there has been a steady 
growth in interest and attendance. On 
June 19 a special program appropriate to 
Fathers’ Day was given. June 26 was ob- 


served as Children’s Day. Five children 
were christened. The baccalaureate ser- 
vice for the class of 1932 of the high 
school was held in our church, our pastor 
preaching the sermon. 


living in Hop Bottom, was recently chosen 
chairman of our board of trustees. 
Brooklyn.—Rev. George 
pastor. Children’s Day was observed 
June 19. A recitation by Walter Johnson 
introduced the program. A _ pageant, 


“Summer Is Best,” was given by the | 
Miss Margery Tiffany as. | 


church school. 
interpreter recited lines from Spenser’s. 
“Faery Queen,” and Lillian Sterling, 
Boyd Smith, Robert Capron and Wilbur 
Fitch represented the four seasons. Eight. 
new members were received into the cradle 
roll department, seven 


church membership. 
Towanda.—Rey. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 


Easter brought seven additions to our | 
During the. past || 


church membership. 
year our congregations have been the best 
during the present pastorate of over eight- 
een years. Our pastor recently has given 


addresses before the local Rotary Club, the | 


Hi-Y club of over six hundred, and two 
memorial addresses for the Odd Fellows 


in Towanda and Le Roy. We have lost | 


two members by death in Mrs. M. J. Long 
and Mrs. R. E. Lewis. Children’s Day 
was observed with the exercise ‘“‘Flowers 
Everywhere.” Ten children were chris- 
tened. Mrs. W. A. Pratt of Cedar Rapids 
is spending the summer at the parsonage 
while Rev. W. A. Pratt is on his sixty- 
eighth tour over seas. The Sunday school 
is largely attended and splendid progress. 
is being made. The Murray Brotherhood 
held its June meeting at the Harden Es- 
tate with a picnic supper. 
sat down together. June 26 in the con- 
gregation was James D. Tillinghast, Jr., 
and his bride. James D. Tillinghast, 
Sr., was a former pastor. 

Sheshequin.—The Sunday school pre- 
sented an unusual program on Sunday 
evening, June 26. The exercises were the 
product of much training on the part of 
Miss Dorothy and Miss Anna Stevens. 
The church was trimmed with laurel, for 
which Pennsylvania is famous. Hight 
children were christened and five young 
people were received into church mem- 
bership, 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE 


One of the most restful places for a 
vacation is Murray Grove. And that is 
the kind of vacation we all need this year. 
It is one of the best places to get the kind 
of spiritual momentum we need to see us 
through with our church work this coming 
year. Not only is it restful because of 
the quietness inspired by the beautiful 
woodland, but it is refreshing on account 


Rev. C. E. Petty, 
who after many years of efficient service 
in many of our important churches is now | 


C. Boorn,. | 


children were | 
christened and eight were received into || 


Thirty-two || 


————— | 
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of its nearness to the Atlantic Coast, and, 
above all, the wonderful human contact 
one gets from the choice souls who make 
this their vacation Mecca. Then too, 
why not think of the moral obligation we 
owe to help our own shrine at this time of 
need? The rates are lower than at other 
places for the same thing. May there be 
a rallying of the faithful this year. Mr. 
Tipton’s morning devotions are a joy and 
benediction. 
J. D. Herrick. 
Towanda, Pa. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 887) 
and of every other problem of adminis- 
tration. 

The chapters on “Keeping Useful 
Records” and “Measuring Growth”’ are.of 
great interest. 

The book ends with this significant 
sentence: ‘“‘When learning is interpreted 
as living, the church school comes to life.’’ 

Miss Hewitt is an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, but the book will 
prove of great value to every superintend- 
ent and teacher who reads it, regardless of 
denomination. Dr. Adelaide Case of 
Columbia University says: ‘“‘We have 
needed a handbook for church school ad- 
ministration in harmony with the ideals 
of progressive education, accompanied by 
practical suggestions that can be under- 
stood and used. Here it is.” 

G. E. 


* * 
The Young Revolutionist 
By Pearl S. Buck. (Friendship Press. 
$1.50.) 

Mrs. Buck, a life-long resident of China, 
successiul author of ‘‘The Good Earth,” 
sketches with vivid colors the simple 
peasant life of China with its family af- 
fection and its deep superstitions; the 
Buddhist Temple and its training for the 
priesthood; a camp of the Revolutionary 
army with its impassioned patriotism, its 
bitter hatred of the foreigner, and its 
dawning worship of Sun-Yat-Sen; a battle- 
field where young lads are placed in the 
front ranks to be shot down by wholesale, 
and the hospital where wounded soldiers 
are given a chance by the good white 
surgeon and his Chinese nurses. Against 
this background stands out the hero, hat- 
ing his service in the Buddhist temple, won 
for the revolutionist army by the enthu- 
siesm of a young captain, terrified by his 
battle experience and almost equally so by 
the coming of the white doctor and the 
taking of a wounded friend to be operated 
upon at the hospital. Then follow several 
weeks in the hospital, at the end of which 
the friend dies in the good doctor’s arms. 
The boy Kosen finds his way back home, 
determined to serve no more either in the 
Buddhist temple or the army of the revo- 
lution, but with a new conception of 
patriotism which makes him long to serve 


China. In the end he returns to the hos- 
pital to ask for training that he may serve 
as his countrymen are doing, under the 
white doctor and in the name of Jesus, 
nothing but a name to him and yet meaning 
service to humanity and so to China. 

A story written for young people but of 
interest to any reader. Not a trace of 
missionary propaganda nor of undue 
sentimentality, yet in every chapter the 
readers sees what Chinese youth must face 
and how the religion of the West may help 
in the solution of China’s problems. 

The Friendship Press is to be con- 
gratulated on sponsoring such a book. 


G. E. 
*e 
DIABETIC CLINICS AT NORTH OX- 
FORD 


The first of three clinics to be held at 
the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp was con- 
ducted July 6, with doctors, nurses and 
interested friends present from all parts of 
Worcester County, totaling seventy. : 

The clinic hours were from 8 to 6 o’clock 
as all remained duing the supper hour for 
the children to watch the preparing of 
their diet. During the afternoon, Dr. 
Elliot P. Joslin of Boston, who has per- 
sonal supervision of the children, spoke, as 
did Dr. Priscilla White and Miss Hazel 
Hunt of Boston and Dr. Herbert F. Hale 
of Oxford. The children who are being 
treated at the camp gave a demonstration 
of the use of the insulin and the laboratory 
work was explained in detail. 

The next clinic will be held on July 27 
and the last one will be on Aug. 10. 


* * 


ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER 


Orlando Knapp Hollister was born in 
North Montpelier Jan. 12, 1865, the 
son of Andrew J. and Elizabeth (Knapp) 
Hollister. He spent his early years in that 
place, and in the early 80’s began a con- 
nection with Goddard Seminary which was 
to continue more or less closely up to the 
time of his death. He was graduated from 
that institution in 1884, following which 
preparatory course he attended Tufts 
College, taking a degree from that college 


in 1889 and returning the next year for 


post-graduate work. Some years later 
he was honored by Tufts with the degree 
of Litt. D. 

Having prepared himself for the teach- 
ing profession, Mr. Hollister returned to 
Goddard in the fall of 1890 as teacher of 
mathematics and science, and for the next 
thirty years he was directly connected 
with that institution, serving as a teacher 
for seven years end then succeeding Arthur 
W. Peirce as principal in 1897. For 
nearly a quarter of a century he served 
as principal and guiding spirit of Goddard, 
being intensely devoted to the welfare of 
the institution and giving of himself un- 
sparingly to the end that the school 
might progress in various ways. 

Together with Principal Peirce he 
was in large measure responsible for the 


erection of the Thompson Memorial build- 
ing and for other changes in the affairs of 
the school. Besides being principal, he 
was a member of the board of trustees. 
He also continued as a teacher. In the 
triple capacity of principal, teacher and 
trustee, he had woven himself into the 
life of Goddard in such a manner that his 
retirement as principal and teacher in 
1920 was greatly felt.—Barre (Vt.) Daily 


Times. 
* * 


CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 276. Hop Botton, 
Pa., 5. Bristol, N. Y., 6. Racine, Wis., 
3. Wausau, Wis., 5. Monroe, Wis., 8. 
Milford, O., 2. Towanda, Pa.,10. Shesh- 


equin, Penn., 8. Beverly, Mass., 7. 
Total, 330. 
* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1932 
Prevyiouslyneporcedsmn cr ae 1295 
Hoxborow Viasseanganten a err 1 
Beverltyea\lassin erate eee $3 
Sheshequinweas. seme ea 5 
IM lol igyconeyegoy, WAKES coc 4nonnocc- 5 
Wiktsae Wissen. ween a seocten eae 1 

Total. ae ee ere ee ee 1,310 


A NOTABLE ACCOMPLISHMENT 


To live for ninety-three years is an 
achievement in itself. But to maintain 
an active interest in the world of affairs, 
politics, religion, economics, etec., con- 
stitutes a notable accomplishment. Mem- 
bers of the Lansing (Mich.) church have 
been rejoicing with Mrs. L. A. Cooper 
lately in just such an accomplishment. 

Mrs. Cooper was born in Fulton, N. Y., 
and was married in that city at the age of 
eighteen by Rev. R. H. Pullman. She 
remembers well the ministry of Dr. Tut- 
hill of that city. All through a busy life 
she has been a constant reader of the 
Christian Leader and a loyal and devoted 
worker in the Universalist Church. She 
knew our journai when it was published 
under the caption the Ambassador. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Cooper came to 
Lansing in 1880 they became identified 
with the local church at once. Many of 
the leaders of our faith were entertained 
royally in their home during the active 
years of service. Now, during these sun- 
set years, Mrs. Cooper enjoys going over 
old copies of the Leader, living again days 
that were filled with hard work and much 
joy. But she is by no means anchored to 
the past. With keen interest and with 
deep insight she will discuss politics, pre- 
hibition, capital punishment or any other 
subject of vital importance. In spite of 
her impaired hearing and advanced years 
Mrs. Cooper continues to sail along the 
main channel of life. 

On the occasion of her ninety-third 
birthday, the Mission Circle of the local 
church gave an informal reception in her 
honor. During the day messages of con- 
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gratulation came from all parts of the 
country. In the evening one of the daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Guy F. Downing, entertained at 
dinner. Among the guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Smith, Mrs. Arvilla May- 
bie, Mrs. Dora E. Taylor, who is likewise 
a daughter of Mrs. Cooper, and Rev. and 
Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reemon. 


Notices 
ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


The Universalist church of Springfield, Vt., Rev. 
H. Edward Latham, minister, will celebrate its 
100th anniversary July 30 and 31 with the following 
program: 

Saturday Evening, July 30 

Reception at the church at 5.30 p.m. Greetings. 

Banquet in the vestry at 6.30. Victor A. Friend, 
President of the Universalist Convention. 

Congratulations from Rev. Augustine Jones, Rev. 
E. H. Martin and Rev. George Pomfrey. 

Comments from George A. Perry. “Some Rem- 
iniscences.”’ : 

Address by Rev. John Howland Lathrop, D. D., 
minister of the Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Music will be furnished by a string quartet di- 
rected by Fred Simanton. 


Sunday Morning, July 31 


Service of Worship, 10.30 a.m. George H. Poole 
will give the story of the Sunday school. Miss Alice 
Wright the story of the Mission Circle. Historical 
sermon by Rev. H. Edward Latham. 


Sunday Afternoon, July 31 


Sunset Service, Parker Hill, 4.30 p. m. The land 
on Parker Hill on which the first church was built 
and also the burial ground was the gift of Isaac Par- 
ker. On this ground is a stone upon which is written, 
“This stone marks the site of the society house of 
worship built and used by the Universalist Society, 
Springfield, 1790.” 

Greetings from Stanley C. Wilson, Governor of 
the State of Vermont. 

The Lining Out of an Old Hymn in the 1790 Way, 
George A. Perry. 

Address by Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, Superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Churches of Vermont 
and the Province of Quebec. 

Address by Dr. Sidney B. Snow, Chicago, Il- 
linois, president of the Meadville Theological School. 

Music by a brass quartet under the direction of 
Mr. Benjamin Ross. 

Box lunch at six o’clock. Hot coffee and cold milk 
will be served free. 

OE; 
EXECUTIVE, SALES AND MARKETING EX- 
PERIENCE 


Capable, energetic man available for handling 
merchandizing and marketing problems, sales pro- 
motion, employing, supervising, and stimulating 
salesmen, handling sales department relations, with 
a working knowledge of advertising. Twelve years’ 
experience. Age thirty-four. Married. Will go 
anywhere. Salary secondary. 

Write Ivan S. Bailey, 25 Evergreen Street, or tele- 
phone 1517-J, Cortland, N. Y. 

x % 


NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 


The Universalist National Memorial Church in 
Washington will unite with All Souls Unitarian and 
Mt. Pleasant Congregational Churches for services 
during the summer beginning Sunday, June 26, and 
ending Sunday, Sept. 11. From June 26 to July 17 
services will be in All Souls Church; from July 24 to 
Aug. 14 in Mt. Pleasant Church; from Aug. 21 to 
Sept. 11 in the National Memorial Church. 

The preachers in the Universalist church will be 
Rev. Emerson H. Lalone of Canton, N. Y., on Aug. 
21 and 28, Rev. Russell J. Clinchy of Mt. Pleasant 
Church on Sept. 4, and Dr. Perkins on Sept. 11. 
Dr. Perkins will also preach in Mt. Pleasant Church 
on Aug. 14. 

On Sundays when services are not heid in the Na- 
tional Memorial Church it wiil be open for visitors 


from 1 to 3 p. m. It will also be open week-days 
from 10 to 1. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus be afforded opportunity 
to see the church. 

x OX 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The 20th annual convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at Ferry Beach, Maine, beginning Satur- 
day evening, July 23, 1932, and continuing through 
Tuesday, July 24, 1932. The program will include 
business sessions, addresses, group conferences, and 
exhibits. All Universalist church schools are urged 
to send delegates. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
oe WES $ 
FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST 


Cottage house, six rooms, beds for six. Electric 
lights, gas stove, stall for car, radio. Where the 
Berkshires and the Green Mountains meet. Western 
gate of Mohawk Trail and Hastern gate of Taconic. 
You can have it for August for what it costs me, if 
you will feed the cat and the goldfish. 

Pliny A. Allen. 

49 Cady Street, 

North Adams, Mass. 
eee 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


License for one year granted Edward Archer Day, 
of Columbus. 

Transfer to Vermont granted Rev. Fannie Austin, 
to Massachusetts Rev. Elmer Druley. 

Organization: Chairman, Rev. Sara L. Stoner; 
secretary, Rev. Carl H. Olson, to continue until the 
December meeting of the committee. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
eae 

VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


On June 28 the Vermont Fellowship Committee 
accepted from Ohio Rey. Fannie E. Austin of Wes- 
ton, Vermont, transferred to Massachusetts Rev. 
Edwin P. Wood, and granted fellowship to Rev. 
Harry E. Thorpe and a letter of ordination to Harry 
A. Farrar. 

H.E. Latham, Secretary. 
Cheek 
UNION SERVICES ON CAPE COD 


Under the auspices of the Cape Cod Conference of 
Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Churches, a 
series of Sunday afternoon union services will be 
held during the summer. Visitors to Cape Cod 
are invited to attend these services, which will be 
held every Sunday from July 17 to Aug. 28 inclusive, 
at 4 p. m. 

Places and preachers are as follows: 

July 17. Sandwich Federated church. Rev. Leroy 
W. Coons, D. D. 

July 24. Orleans Universalist church. Rev. S. G. 
Ayres, D. D., of Norwood, Mass. 

July 31. Chatham Universalist church. Rev. 
Herbert M. Gesner of Marlboro, Mass. 

Aug. 7. Hyannis Federated church. Rev. W. W. 
Rose, D. D., of Lynn, Mass. 

Aug. 14. Eastham Universalist church. Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Aug. 21. Yarmouthport Universalist church. 
Rev. George Lawrence Parker of Carver, Mass. 

Aug. 28. Barnstable Unitarian church. Rev. 
Charles R. Joy, Administrative Vice-President of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

ee 
MURRAY GROVE 


The season’s speakers at Murray Grove are: 

July 17. Rev. Robert Tipton, Philadelphia. 

July 24. G. W. Keller, Philadelphia. 

July 31. Edwin B. Wilson, Brooklyn. 

Aug. 7. Rev. F. O. Hall, D. D., New York. 

Aug. 14. Rev. Robert Tipton, Philadelphia. 

Aug. 21. Rev. C. A. Hallenbeck, Scranton. 

Aug. 28. Rev. Josephine B. Folson, Pittsfield, Me. 

Sept. 4. To be announced. 

The joint institute under the direction of the 
Council of Religious Education opens Saturday 
evening, Aug. 27. Instructors: Rev. Josephine B. 
Folsom, Dean, Miss E. Virginia Eddy, Mr. Richard 
H. Bird, Jr. Courses: Worship in the Church 
School, Miss E. Virginia Eddy. The Theory and 
Practise of Work with Young People, Mr. Richard 


H. Bird, Jr. ‘Lady Fourth Daughter of China,” 
Rey. Josephine B. Folsom. How to use the book—a 
course in methods, Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 

Sept. 3, Y. P. C. U. Banquet and annual Mas- 
querade Party. 

Monday, Sept. 5, Annual Boating Party. 

Rates: for registered delegate, $10.00. 
tion for the week, $1.00. 

rake 


SUMMER MEETINGS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth, all season. Pleasant St. 10 a.m. 

Kensington, July and August. Arthur W. Web- 
ster. On highway from Exeter to Amesbury. 

Nashua. Union services. 

West Chesterfield, July and August. 
Lapoint. Just off Route 9 west of Keene. 4 

East Lempster, July and August. Will E. Rob- 
erts. Route 10. | 

Fellowship Meetings: Kensington, Aug. 7, morning 
and afternoon. Atkinson, Aug. 21, afternoon. On 
cross road, east from Soldier’s Monument, brick 
ehurch. Langdon, Ancestors’ Day, Aug. 28, morn- 
ing and afternoon. ‘Two miles from Alstead Village. 

Portsmouth and Nashua Daylight Saving Time. 
Other places Eastern Standard Time. 

A. M. Bradley. 


Registra- 


George M. 


Obituary 
Mrs, Edgar L. Robinson 


Mrs. Mary Robinson, wife of Edgar L. Robinson 
of 801 Central Ave., Glendale, Calif., died Wednes- 
day, June 22. Mrs. Robinson was a life-long Uni- 
versalist and a woman of the finest character in every 
respect. A host of friends in the Universalist echurch- 
es of the following cities where she has lived will re- 
member her: Portland, Maine (Congress Square 
church), Rochester, N. Y., Canandaigua, N. Y., Oak 
Park, Il., and Pasadena, Calif. Services in her 
memory were held in Glendale on Monday, June 27. 


John W. Springall 


The members and friends of the Universalist 
church of Dexter, Maine, as well as the people of 
the entire township, were deeply saddened by the 
death of John W. Springall on June 5. 

Mr. Springall was of English parentage but came 
to Dexter early in life, so that most of his seventy- 
three years were spent in this section. Always a 
Universalist, he was one who put his church next to 
his home and never missed a service except when ill. 
For thirty years he sang in the choir, also at various 
times was superintendent and secretary of the 
Sunday school; for more than thirty years he was 
treasurer of the church organization, for many years 
a trustee of the parish, also a deacon, and at the time 
of his death was chairman of the trustees of the 
parish, 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Jennie Springall; 
a sister, Miss Lizzie Springall; and one cousin, Mr. 
Joseph K. Springali, who has been organist of the 
chureh many years. 

Funeral services were held at the church on 
Wednesday, June 8, in charge of his pastor, Rev. 
William J. Metz. Penobseot Lodge No. 39, F. and 
A. M., of which he had been chaplain many years, 
attended in a body and used the full Masonie ritual 
at the cemetery. 


Miss Agnes M. Safford 


Miss Agnes M. Safford, for the past six years 
principal of Westbrook Seminary in Maine, died 
there Friday, July 1, at the age of sixty years. The 
end came suddenly in her room in the seminary cot- 
tage and was attributed to a heart attack. 

Miss Safford was born in Portland, Me., on Aug. 
16, 1871, and was the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles F’. Safford. She was graduated from Deering 
High School and the Emerson School of Oratory in 
Boston, and began her teaching career immediately |} 
at Westbrook Seminary, where she taught from 1897 | 
to 1914. She then went to Barre, Vt., to teach at 
Goddard Seminary. There she was preceptress under 
Dr. Oriando K. Hollister. In 1920, when Dr. Hol- 
lister went to Westbrook Seminary as principal, he 
took Miss Safford back to the seminary as precep- 
tress, 

When the school changed from a co-educational 
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policy to strictly a girls’ seminary in 1925, Miss 
Safford, then dean of girls and head of the English 
department, was elected principal, a position she 
held until her death. 

Miss Safford is survived by her brother, Walter 
Safford of Providence, R. I., and by several cousins 
and three nieces and nephews. She was for many 
years a member of the Women’s Literary Union and 
was also a member of several state and national 
educational societies. 

Funeral services were held Sunday afternoon at 
All Souls Church on the school campus, the pastor 
of the church, Rev. Burte B. Gibbs, officiating. 

Mr. Gibbs’ sincerity and his discriminating eulogy 
of Miss Safford’s character and her devotion to West- 
brook were deeply appreciated by those most in- 
timately acquainted with her and her work for the 
past few years. 

A poem which Miss Safford had had read at the 
funeral services of her father a few years ago, and 
which embodied her view of life and its meanings, 
was read by Mrs. Annie M. Smith, a trustee of the 
seminary. 

The presence of many friends and former students 
and the beautiful tributes of sympathy testified to 
the respect and love in which Miss Safford was held. 


: Local and Suburban Service |§ 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to caJl attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. ; 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

a) F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Se, .00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 
e STERRSEES ae " Palestine 
Pictures in 


eure * AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Pictures which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Aid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


b ‘ Specimen of Type - 
16 But Jé’sus called themuntohim, 
and said, « Suffer little children to 
No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2 00 
ple silk marker, gold titles...... Ietetatalars © 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep: 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commedi> 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Crackling 


They were in Italy together. 

“Tf you would let me curse them black 
and blue,” said the groom, “‘we wouldn’t 
have to wait so long for the trunks.” 

“But, dearest, please don’t. It would 
distress me so,” murmured the bride. 

The groom went off, but quickly re- 
turned with the porters before him trund- 
ling the trunks at a double quick. 

“Oh, dearest, how did you do it? You 
didn’t—?” 

“Not at all. I thought of something 
that did quite as well. I said, ‘S-s-s-sus- 
quehanna, R-r-r-rappahannock”’ ’”’—Boston 
Globe. 

* * 

According to their own account, the 
children were first in something at school; 
one was first in reading, another in arith- 
metic, another in sports. Bertie alone 
remained silent. 

“Well, Bertie, how about you?” his 
uncle asked. ‘“‘Aren’t you first in any- 
thing?” 

“Yes,” said honest Bertie. ‘I am first 
out of the building when the bell rings.”— 
New York Times. 

* * 

An actor was appearing in aplayin which 
a thunderstorm played an important part. 
One night in the middle of a speech he was 
interrupted by a terrific peal. 

The annoyed actor looked up into the 
flies and said, ““That came in the wrong 
place.” 

And the angry stage-hand replied, ‘‘O, 
did it? Well, it came from ’eaven.”— 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Thri‘ty Employer: “I consider, Part- 
ridge, that of all my employees you have 
been the most diligent and willing—never 
grumbling when you have had to work late 
—and I think it my duty to arrange the 
holidays so that you get the longest day!” 
—Tit-Bits. 

ae ek 

“Too bad, Shirley,” seid mother to her 
four-year-old, ‘you have your stocking 
on wrong side out.” 

“Oh, I had to do that,” remarked Shir- 
ley, cheerfully, “‘’cause it had a hole in 
the other side.’”’—Selected. 

* Ox 

The average American, it is estimated, 
works sixty-one days in each year for the 
tax collector. The other 304 days he 
works for the instalment collector.— 
Greensboro (Ga.) Herald-Journal. 

* * 

“You can’t get something for nothing.” 

“T don’t know about that.” 

“Heh?” : 

“There’s a lot of stuff in my garden I 
didn’t plant.”’—Hxchange. 

* * 

Meanwhile the uproar continueth that 
(a) Prohibition doesn’t exist, and (b) it 
must be abolished before it ruins the 
country.—Dallas News. 
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BOOKS +r PAUL 


Do you want 


a short fascinating life of Paul? Read “The In- 
vineible Jew,” by Harford Powell, Jr., price $2.50, 
or ‘“He Upset the World,”’ by Bruce Barton, price 
$2.00, both Bobbs Merrill books. 


Do you want 


to know how a Catholic saint and mystic regards 
him? Read “Saint Paul,” by Emile Bauman. 
Translated from the French by Kenneth Burke. 
Price $3.50. A Harcourt Brace book. 


Do you want 


a low-priced re-issue of a life of Paul by a great 
Unitarian? Read “The Apostle Paul and the 
Modern World,” by Francis Greenwood Peabody. 
Price $1.50. A Macmillan book. 


Do you want 


the latest thing on Paul and morals? Read ‘“The 
Ethics of Paul,” by Morton Scott Enslin. It puts 
the emphasis where Paul put it. Price $4.00. 
A Harpers book. 


Do you want 


the best new critical book? Read “St. Paul’s 
Ephesian Ministry,” by Geo. S. Duncan. Price 
$2.75. A Scribner book. 


Do you want 


twenty-six short illuminating sermons on Paul 
by a master? Read ‘The Character of Paul,” 
by Charles E. Jefferson. Price $1.75. Another 
Maemillan book. 


Order of your own firm. Back your own people. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury: Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALVAR W. POLK, 
Manager Book Department. 


